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Introduction 



I he emergence of democracies around the globe is a powerful reminder 
that ideas incubated over two hundred years ago in France are still potent 
enough to tear down walls, open gates, and rewrite political history. 
Citizens all over the world are demanding a say in the social and economic 
restructuring of their countries. 

Here in the United States, the revolutionary fervor of 1776 cooled 
many generations ago. As our own brand of democracy enters its third 
iTBitury, visionary leaders seem few and far between. Who in American 
|H)litic$ dares u^; to pursue truly innovative solutions to old social problems? 
Whore are American Lech Walesas and Nelson Mandelas? Or twentieth 
cfulury 11icmas Paines? 

It is among youth that we still see a compulsion to act sooner rather 
than \Mer, It is young people who refuse to despair about the possibility of 
finding solutions. So often teenagers are cynically branded as being self- 
al>.s<)rhed and irresponsible; yet an increasing number of them express a 
.sense of duty to future generations. Although their involvement is most 
apparent in working to safeguard the environment, these activists are 
grappling with social issues as well; especially those which directly affect 
kids. 

It is so rare these days for ordinary Americans to participate in our 
democracy that people actually pay attention when concerned citizens who 
are not yet of voting age take the initiative. Kids are pursuing remedies and 
reforms, by working with their .school boards, city halls, statehouses and the 
federal government. These teenagers are not carrying out someone else^s 
agenda; they are forging ahead with their own. Their impact is phenom- 
enal. Experienced lobbyists express disbelief and confess: If it weren*t for 
the kids, that law would never have passed." 

Kids have an uncanny ability to get a foot in the door of decision 
makers at a time in our history when campaign contributors seem to enjoy 
the easiest access to our lawmakers. The honesty of these young citizen 
activists is disarming. "ChUdren everywhere can stop us short with their 
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unnerving moments of innocent good sense," writes Robert Coles^ child 
psychiatrist and author of The Political Life of Children. 

The successful campaigns of these Americans are based on 
reasoned, pragmatic solutions. Their innovative ideas have resulted in the 
fir«.t bicycle safety helmet law in the nation, a new high school history 
course, and a model community center created and run by teens, lliey are 
willing to go out on a limb, too; ready to oppose board of education 
policies or to take on a state legislature when ecological assets are at risk. 

The real legacy of iheir political involvement goes beyond the actual 
accomplishments achieved by these young people. Activism at an early age 
has the potential for becoming a lifetime habit. Nothing can match the 
exhilaration of having your ideas tested and accepted in the real world. 
Even those campaigners who are weary from the fight seem ready and 
willing to face the next round. 

All levels of civic activism speU hope for our aging democracy. A 
legislator's thoughtful reply to a letter makes our representative 
government more familiar and less intimidating to a teenager. Even when 
elected officials are not responsive to a student's letter or campaign, the 
young constituent quickly learns that the government is not a closed and 
monolithic body. Strategy can often be refashioned to circumvent an 
opponent, since our government is composed of hundreds of decision 
makers and power centers. Instead of feeling detached from the democratic 
process, young activists feel plugged in. Once a teenager has canvassed the 
neighborhood collecting signatures for a petition, testified before a 
legislative committee, or spoken at a news conference with the cameras 
rolling, the foundation for future advocacy has been laid. 

When teens encourage elementary school age children to get 
involved in a grassroots campaign, their self-esteem soars. These young 
adults rekindle in the next generation a belief that society is capable of 
perfecting itself, and that all citizens, regardless of their age, have a stake 
in that process. 

This sense of idealism and social responsibility has no single 
stimulus. Some young activists, whose parents ar« still tethered to the 
protest politics of the 1960s, are quite naturally inclined to challenge the 
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status quo. There are others, however, who come from families where 
political involvement is nonexistent. Many parents are uneasy^ even 
suspicious, of their sons' and daughters' involvement with politicians, whom 
they distrust completely. Ironically, their children's activism sometimes 
reawakens a sense of civic responsibility in those same mothers and fathers. 
After all, thirty years ago most of these parents were young idealists 
themselves, who took to heart President John F. Kenned>'s famous 
inaugural charge: "Ask not what your country can do for you; ask what you 
can do for your country." 

A new effort to combat political cynicism and apathy is sweeping 
the country. Many educators, especially social studies and science teachers, 
are instilling the ethical imperative of participatory democracy in their 
students. Yesterday's teaching methoQs — field trips to the statehouse and 
mock legislative sessions — are no longer sufficient. ''Doing is the most 
effective way to learn about citizenship," stresses Carol Kinsley of the 
Community Service Learning program in Massachusetts. 

The remarkable growth in community service, now a requirement 
for graduation at an increasing number of high schools, is providing an 
opportunity for students to share the firsthand knowledge they gain from 
volunteering. Their service on the frontlines of a homeless shelter or a 
nursing home can spark a personal search for remedies to such daunting 
problems as caring for the disadvantaged and disenfranchised members of 
society. Imagine the potential for change if all this concern and compassion 
could be converted into action! Indeed, such prominent leaders as Ernest 
Boyer of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching sees 
the need for our schools to be "a staging ground for action." 

It is not uncommon for student governments and other youth 
organizations to take the lead on such controversial issues as school 
violence or censorship. Many community recycling programs and efforts to 
detect pollutants in streams have been initiated by school ecology clubs. 

This book is filled with stories about young Americans who are 
throwing their ideas into the ring rather than throwing in the towel. These 
activists realize that democracy is not a spectator sport. They disprove the 
prevailing view that ordinary individuals are powerless. They show how 
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anyone, at any age, can play the game of politics^ and how participating in 
the process is crucial, rewarding, and even fun. 

Ryan Tedeschi, a 'senior' citizen from a Massachusetts high school^ 
urges everyone to step up to bat. Til let him throw the opening pitch: "If 
you really believe in something, go for it! Life is too short to stand around 
and watch. Doing the hard work pays off, and you can look back and say, 
'Yeah, I had fun and I worked for that fun and it was really satisfying!'" 

Wendy Schaetzel Lesko 
April 1992 
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LAUNCH YOUR OWN CAMPAIGN 

Mapping Out Your Game Plan 



LAUNCH YOUR OWN CAMPAIGN 
Activate! 



A ship in the horhor is safe, 
That's not what ships wttr built for, 
-Sheed 

Muny navigators are needed as America tries to steer a new course into 
the next century. Young people in communities across the country are 
taking hold of the rudder and assuming personal responsibility for charting 
r,ew directions in political activism. 

''Young people must wake up to their power," says Maureen 
Oemma, who has been working to combat global hunger since the age of 
fourteen. Her message expresses urgency: 

We have permission to be outrageous about 
the state of the planet I see fiiysetf as 
accountable for the present state of the world 
and the future since it is our future. Don *t wait 
until you are twenty-one to make a difference. 
Too much is happening. 
Once you view yourself as an agent of change, the next step is 
realizing how hard it is to achieve change. Ideas that challenge the status 
quo inevitably attract opposition. Apathy can suffocate even a non- 
controversial proposal. Peers may ridicule; parents may scoff. 

The next barrier is not being taken seriously by decision makers. 
Jeff Curry, a high school senior who participated in a grueling two-year 
campaign with the state legislature, debunks the traditional attitude that 
children are to be seen, not heard: 

Most kids think it is an 'adult world* and that 
they cannot touch it. They think it is just 
beyond them and they cannot do anything 
about it. They should realize that they can, if 
they work hard enough. Kids should be taken 
seriously because they share their true feelings 
about an issue and they are not paid to feel a 
certain way. 
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Our society, which is so accustomed to public misrepresentation and 
falsehoods, tends to be stunned by, and then attentive to, a youth-led 
initiative free of suspicious motives. After all, who would dare to turn off 
the flow of ideas proposed by the next generation since today's young 
people will inherit the problems their parents cannot solve? 




Young political activists are not guaranteed a smooth passage, 
however. Plenty of decision makers may initially display the welcome mat 
for them, but later resort to hardball politics and backroom maneuvering. 
Your odds of success will increase by playing by politicians' rules and 
letting them know you'll be back if you get shut out. Even if the chance of 
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victory is nil, young citizen activists are willing to draw battle lines. Andrew 
Holleman, who stopped an $11 million condominium complex from being 
built in a wildlife habitat, remembers being warned, "Don*t expect to win." 
His response was, "If you really believe in something, you have to stand up 
for it. If you don*t, what are you worth?" 

The next generation is proving that there is no minimum age for 
leadership. These kids are contributing their ideas and tackling complex 
problems. They have their own distinctive styles and are politically involved 
to varying degrees. Some are quiet collaborators, others are strident 
agitators. 

These young activists are setting an example for everyone. 
Seventeen-year old Kristin Johnson says, "Let people in power know what 
you think. You live in a democracy and need to take advantage of it. The 
government is there for you." Great things happen when individuals 
concentrate their energies on a cause greater than themselves. Americans 
of all ages can sign aboard and help steer this country in a new direction. 

"Launch Your Own Campaign" will help you choose your game plan 
every step of the way. There are numerous approaches and strategies, and 
no magic formulas. How could there be? That would take all the fun out 
of designing your own campaign! 
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STAGE 1: WARM UPS 
Get Your Adrenaline Pumping 



Today, because of communications technology children 
know as much as the wisest nobles knew in the past . . . 
When people were illiterate^ they had to tkct the Uxwytr 
or the doctor or whoever had access to information and 
knowledge to represent them in government. But today the 
peasant has more information than the politicians, who 
lose their time in sterile partisan fighting. This kind of 
democracy is out of date. 

— Jacques Cousteau 



If you are in search of a mission, in our Information Age the sky's the 
limit. If you invest a little time to learn more facts about a problem, you 
can arm yourself with knowledge. This will make you more comfortable 
with the complexities of an issue and will whet your appetite to pursue 
solutions. Once youVe focused on an idea and are ready to get started, it's 
time to begin gathering the information that is readily available. 



WRITING FOR 
FREE INFORMATION 



A few postage stamps can generate more information than you 
would imagine. This fact-gathering technique also works well for any 
research project, including term papers and other school assignments. 
Instead of relying on encyclopedias and magazines, exploring other 
information sources will give you a real advantage. 

Andrew HoUeman, the young environmentalist whose story is 
included in Part II, dug up volumes of information on both state and local 
laws regarding wetlands protection. He contacted the local health 
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departnriv^nt, the housing commission, the regional office of the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Ager v and many state and national environ- 
mental organizations during his ten-month campaign to save a wooded 
wildlife habitat. Andrew's father, a medical technologist familiar with the 
world of science, recalls: "All the environmental and scientific information 
that has come into the house through the mail and what I have learned 
from all this is astounding.** 

Several overlooked national resources which can help you get the 
big picture on a specific issue include: 

★ U.S. Congress 

Nearly fifty House and Senate committees and several hundred 
subcommittees condua an average of seventy-five hearings each week the 
Congress is in session. The records of these formal information-gathering 
sessions are printed months later. Dozens of experts from all waJks of life 
testify. You can identify all the major national groups as well as community 
organizations that arc supporting or opposing a particular legislative 
proposal. For example, the Senate Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources hearings entitled T/tc Issue of National Service, or the House 
Energy and Commerce Subcommittee on Health hearings on Tobacco 
Advettisingy acquaint you with different areas of controversy. You gain a 
historical perspective from these documents and also learn what has been 
iried in different states and cities around the country. 

Most published hearings are free. The only cost will be the 
frustration you experience in trying to track down the appropriate 
committees. All the congressional committees are listed in Pan IV; once 
you think you've found the committee in charge of the issue youYe 
ini crested in, write or call the committee documents clerk. Alternatively, 
send a request to your representative or one of your I wo senators asking 
them to find out what committees have conducted hearings on a specific 
issue. See if they can arrange to have the committees send (he hearing 
documents directly to you. Simply write to either of your Senators, U S 
Congress, Washington, DC 20510 or your Representative, U.S. C(mgrcss, 
Washington, DC 20515. 

* U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO) 

The GAO serves as the fiscal watchdog for the crulrr fi ifcrul }j;<>verrinuMit 
A few examples of very current and rcHd/ihlc reports proiliKcil l»y (lAO 
include: Grrenhomt Effect (RCED-9lK74nK), Mtuiv ( tms^niim V\) 
90-131), NoncnminalJu\feniks (T-(Kil?9)-^0), iini) Suftpfrmrntaf Snuhnt 
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Loans (HRD-90-33FS). You may want first to request the Annua! Index of 
Reports and Testimony^ and from that simply indicate your choice by using 
the appropriate order numbers and writing: GAO Distribution, PO Box 
6015, Gaithersburg.MD 20877 (202)275^241 Fax: (301) 840-3638. There 
is no charge except for the stamp on your postcard or letter. 

★ Congressional Research Service (CRS) 

The CRS at the Library of Congress generates hundreds of fact-filled 
reports and Issue Briefs; for example. Corpora! Punishment in the Public 
Schools: A Fifty State Sunry (91-798A) and Regulating Record Lyrics: A 
Constitutional Analysis (IB87632A). Also available free of charge are CRS 
Info-Packs, which arc more comprehensive; for example. Drug Abuse in 
America (IP030D) or Native American Heritage (IP454N). 

The only way to obtain a CRS publication is from a member of 
Congress. One approach is to make a local telephone call to the district 
office of one of your senators or your representative and ask the staff to 
consult the Guide to CRS Products to identify the titles and report numbers 
of the speciHc subject areas you arc investigating. It's possible that the local 
office will not have this catalog and it will be necessary to contact the 
legislator's Washington office. Let your member of Congress know you 
need this information for your campaign. Congressional offices often deny 
student requests if they think CRS reports will be used for a term papier. 
The Capitol Hill switchboard opKJrator at (202) 224-3121 can connect you 
to any legislator's office or you can write to either of your senators at U.S. 
Congress, Washington, DC 20510 or your representative at U.S. Congress, 
Washington, DC 20515. 

★ Federal Government Agencies and Departments 

In addition to the legislative branch, most federal offices generate a 
tremendous amount of information. The U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency has u special office geared to respond to public inquiries. Write to 
Public Informulion Center, PM-21 IB, EPA, 401 M Street SW, Washington, 
IX: TJMIA) (202) My-im). Muny of (hese government departments and 
ofriccR are included In Part IV. 

★ State and UK'al CiDvernim'nl Agencies; Conimunily Groups 

YouMl find more dHln ihiui you cim eiiHlly digeiK; for example, your si ate 
dcparlmeiu of nulurni reKouriTH luul Ihrcily dopiirlmunl of Minilttlion will 
both have h hoiilhiiid o\ iiifoimHilofi on linullill nipiicily inwl recycling 
initialivcs. Your Mali' nMninln^ioii on hiiiiiiHi il^lih will liuvi* fl^urcKon liiiic 
crimes, domcMlc vlolmrr, iind s«')«iiid hdiHNNinml ( 'oinintinlly ^roupft iiiul 
stale orguni/.atioMH iirr other pioiillNlilK mmiiu'n o| iiiliMiiwiliuii l or 
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instance, California's Community Reclamation Project and the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Leadership Center in New York City are battling gangs and 
can share their different approaches Tor dealing with urban violence. 

1^ National Organizations 

You will discover that an association has been Tormrd to represent the 
interests or just about any group, ranging Trom the National Soft Drink 
Association, the Society against Viviseaion, and the Freedom of Bx|)ressi(>n 
Foundation to the International Movement of Catholic vStudcnts. lliese 
groups chum out volumes of information which they will often share with 
you even if you are not a member. Organizations invoKed with issues 
directly affecting kids are included in Part IV and (he most mhiiUHtlvc 
reference source is the three-volume Encyclopedia ofAi&iKUilitms fiHiiul ut 
moll public libraries. 

♦ Think Tanks 

Comprehensive prc^sals considered by our elected representatives urc 
often first hatched by the experts and scholars. Some think tunki lean mt»rc 
to (he political right or left while others are non-partisan including tin* 
Kettering Foundation's National Issues Forum, 100 Commtms Koad, 
Dayton, OH 45459-2777 (800) 433-7&J4. The National Issues l orum 
produces over a dozen issue books which present different |>€rs|>€i.(ivrii on 
imijor topics and examine the costs and consequences of various couiscs of 
action. The purpose of these reports is to encourage public dlftcussloi) 
through Informal study circles and locally organized forums. TjiamplrH 
Include "Growing Up at Risk," The Drug Crisis: Public Stralcgies Hu 
llreaking the Habit," and "Boundaries of Free Speech: How I'rre li loo 
I'ree?" 



VIEWING VIDEOS 



Scout around for films and videos on issues youVe curious to know 
more ubout. Firsts check with the librarian at your school medi» center to 
find out what videos are in the school district's collection. Next, explore 
your public library system. The audiovisual resources are usually centralized 
and located at one branch. Here are some films and videotapes typically 
available from public libraries: 

- 14- 
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Acid Rain: Requiem or Recovery 

The AIDS Movie 

The American Handgun War 

The Klan: Legacy of Hate in America 

If You Love This Planet [atomic bomb] 

No First Use [nuclear warj 

Books Under Fire [censorship] 

Better Safe Than Sorry (child abuse] 

Bluebirds: Bring Them Back 

Drunk <& Deadly [drunk driving] 

The Solar Advantage 

Becoming American (immigrant family's culture shock] 

Bombs Will Make The Rainbow Break 

Haryest of Shame [migrant farm workers] 

Home Sweet Home [joint child custody] 

Beyond Black Sc White 

Ener^: New Sources 

Promises to Keep [homelessness] 

A Love Canal Family [chemical dump near Niagara Falls, NY] 
Replanting The Tree of Life [rain forests] 

National organizations, ranging from Amnesty International to 
Greenpeace, produce videos with their own particular spin on an issue. 
Some nonprofit groups will loan you a videotape at no cost. For example, 
the Center for Marine Conservation offers a ten-minute video entitled 
*Trashing The Oceans.** Leads to organizations offering videos are included 
in Part IV. 

One other source is the National Audiovisual Center which serves 
as a clearinghouse for approximately 8,000 titles produced by the federal 
government. The Media Resources Catalog is available at most public 
libraries, or you can contact the National Archives and Records 
Administration, Customer Services Section P2, 8700 Edgeworth Drive, 
Capitol Heights, MD 20742 (301) 763-1896. 

Also, if you live in a university town, it's worth checking out the 
collection on campus. It may take a little effort to arrange to borrow a film, 
but it's worth a try. Film distributors have very expensive rental fees and 
many universities have copies of these documentaries. 

One talented young musician and songwriter recently used a film 
to drive home her message of compassion for the homeless. ''Everyone 
knew me for my piano-playing during my sophomore year,** says Anna 
Deeny who is now at Shepherd College in West Virginia, thanks to both a 
music scholarship and an ethnic minority leadership scholarship. Music has 
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always been a part of Anna's home life; visiting grandparents and uncles 
from Puerto Rico would sing and strum on guitars in the living room. 

Anna continually searches for compelling visual images to enhance 
the notes and words of her music. At her high school talent show, she 
presented a music video unlike anything you Ve ever seen. The theme had 
been brewing in her mind for well over a year. Anna recalls: 

One night I was out with my friends during Christmas break, 
I had seen these homeless people downtown, I thought: litis 
is terrible. I got home that night and wrote "Humanity Cried " 

HUHANTIYCRIED 

Each time I look into 
his fiagile f^s, 
I see the pain 

of a thousand men combined. 

The city sees itself 
in this man, 
but no one wants 
to look at him. 

And each time I look 
into his gentle face, 
I see the face of God 
crying out to me. 

With haggard face 
and time-torn clothes, 
he^s ugly outside 
but his beauty's enclosed. 

He holds his hands 
up to the sun; 
even when it rains 
he prays that it will come. 

And when he died 
humanity cried, 
but no one could 
look straight into his eyes, 

Repria&ed wfth penaiMkw by Anna Demy. 

Anna explains: 

Have you ever noticed you cannot look a homeless 
person right in the eye? It's like you look at them for a second 
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and then look away. I think it is because in that homeless 
person you see the weakest part of yourself. To look at them, 
we have to look at ourselves. To have these people on the 
streets is a sad reflection of our society. 

As a senior I wanted to do something very special for 
the school talent show. When I play music I always imagine 
something visual I thought maybe Vd just rent a movie about 
homeless people. I called the public library and they were 
extremely helpful My disappointment is that more people don 't 
use the library's services and don't realize all the knowledge 
that's available to thent The librarian mentioned that she had 
the movie "Promises to Keep. " I was really happy about that 
because it was about homeless people in Washington, D.C. So 
I went in to watch the film. The whole beginning was just 
perfect — / decided to use the first six minutes of the film with 
the movie's sound turned off to accompany my words. I 
thought^ This has to work. " 

Before Ave hundred students and parents, Anna sat at a grand 
piano in a darkened auditorium. Her silhouette punctuated the message of 
the first song she sang: 

iN Tim DARK 

Imagine standing in the dark, 

the more you took, 

the more you start 

to picture images 

that you thought 

were never there. 

And as you start to waik along, 
you once thought 
that you were strong 
enough to handle this. 
Then you trip, 
and then you fail, 
and in the comer of your eye 
you see images that now fly. 

Reprioled wfili permiitioa by Aoiu Deeny. 

The footage of homeless men, women and children then flooded the screen 
as Anna played and sang '^Humanity Cried." Anna remains proud: 
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If I had to pay to be in the tateni show, I 
would have done it. It was great A lot of 
students were happy that I did that. They were 
screaming. There were a lot of people who 
cried I think it made them think about the 
homeless . . . and about themselves. 
After presenting this "multimedia performance art" at her college, Anna 
decided to continue performing at other events hosted by homeless 
advocacy groups. 



INVITING A SPEAKER 



While films and videos have an immediate visual impact, there is 
often no substitute for the emotional wallop packed by a public speaker. 
Your chances of easily reaching a speaker depend on where you live. Your 
options increase if you live in the state capital, since many national 
organizations will have state chapters located there. iMthough many large 
groups have their main offices in Washington, D.C. or New York City, 
plenty are based in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
and other major cities. Federal and state government offices tend to be 
located in the larger metropolitan areas, often not in state capitals. In 
smaller cities and towns you'll find a local Sierra Club, Humane Society, 
and many other groups; so check out the public library or the telephone 
directory. 

Here are a few examples of some local and national organizations 
that can usually put you in touch with a speaker: 

American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) 

... on Tree speech and censorship 
American Lung Association 

... on clean indoor air and smokc-frec zones 
Board of Education 

... on school rules and curricula 
County Health Department 

... on AIDS and teenage pregnancy prevention 
Environmental Protection Agency (BPA) Regional Office 

... on air pollution, water conscivation, etc. 
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Federal Aviation Administration Regiana]! Office 

... on noisy airplanes and flight |>attems 
Local Newspaper^ Radio and Television Reporters 

... on their "beat/ which means whatever subject area they cover 
(youth employment, education, enviromncnt, crime, etc.) 

Refer to Part IV for many other organizations which may be able to 
arrange a speaker for your group. 

Rennie Salomon recognized the value of contacting public speakers 
back in elementary school. She remembers first learning that Florida 
panthers were an endangered species in the fourth ^ade. That's when she 
realized *The world was in trouble and I was just surprised that not 
everyone was doing something, because this world belongs to everyone." 

Even though Rennie moved hundreds of miles away from the 
Everglades, her knowledge of this vast swampland and wildlife refuge 
fueled her continuing concern about the environment, especially the rain 
forests. Rennie was working on a book report when she stumbled on the 
idea of getting a resource person to speak to her sixth grade ciass: 
For Hannukah, I got "Going Green: A Kid*s Handbook to 
Saving the Planet "It's a how-to book and it tells you a little bit 
about the problems, what you can do, and some people you can 
calL 

For my book report I zeroed in on the ruin forests. In 
one section of the book, under the letter 7" // said ^nviie a 
speaker. " That's when I started looking for organizations. I came 
up with Friends of the Earth, I was trying to think of a group 
that would know about ei erything, not just the rai^t forests. 

It was a Sunday and I wanted to call somebody. 
Someone was at the organization's office, but I }^as told to call 
back and talk to Beth Stein. When I reached her, she said she W 
love to come in. We had a lot of phone calls — abcui ten to 
fifteen ^including a long-distance call She wasn't in a lot Over 
spring brc^k, while we were in California, I got in touch with 
her and gave her my teacher*s phone number and she called 
him and they set a date for the speech 

She sent a big package of things: "How to Plant a Tree" 
and a lot of different environmental materials, I copied them for 
my class and handed them out My teacher really liked that I 
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introduced her: "Now here is Beth Stein from Friends of the 
Earthy who graciously donated her time, " She talked about all 
the things you could do when you wake up in the morning until 
you go to bed at night; like don *t waste the water when you 
brush your teeth, and when you go to school take a bus or car 
pool She brought a big garbage foag and let everyone feel how 
much trash one person throws away in a day . . . She was really 
open to people and everyone liked her presentation, 

Rennie's interest in the environment continues to grow and she has helped 
form an activist group at her synagogue called Seven People Trying to 
Make a Difference. 



HINTS 



► Decide with your teacher or 
group on several possible dates and 
times to propose to the speaker 



the speaker needs any e<]uipnient 
to show a video, film^ or slide shcvw. 



> If you leave a message and your 
phone number, suggesi they call 
after 4:30 p.m. or whenever you're 
sure you will be home. 



> Expect "tclcphotie sag" and don't 
become frustrated. It's often difficult 
initially to reach someone. 



^ Consider asking the speaker 
about his or her background, which 
will make it easier for you to 
introduce the speaker. If you don't 
want to make the introduction, get 
someone else who is comfortable 
with public speaking to make a 
short intro. 



> Sec if your teacher or counselor 
can take an incoming call during 
school hours. 



^ Once the date is set, be sure to 
write or telephone the speaker 
about the time and place. 



> You might ask if the speaker 
wants io pass out any material to 
the class or group. Check to see if 



> Send the guest speaker a thank- 
you nc!e and also ask for more 
inforrriation about any unanswered 
questions. 
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TELEPHONING EXPERTS 
AND 0N4JNE CONNECTIONS 



Pick up the phone and youll be surprised how much current 
information you can accumulate within a week or two. One call will often 
lead you to contact other organizations and information centers. If you are 
concerned about the use of Styrofoam packaging in the lunchroom, for 
example, find out about your school board's policy by calling them. Then 
you may want to browse through Part IV and contact government agencies 
and organizations. These groups may have comparative analyses on paper 
packaging as well as on new Styrofoam products which supposedly don't 
release chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) that harm the ozone. 

To avoid long-distance calling, refer to Part IV for toll-free hotlines 
and clearinghouses. For example, the U.S. Department of Justice operates 
a toll-free number (800) 638-8736, in Maryland (301) 251-5500, and can 
send you free, three-page crime file study guides. There are thirty-two in 
the series, including "Neighborhood Safety," "Gun Control," "Juvenile 
Offenders," "Death Penalty," "Drug Testing," and "Victims." Local law 
enforcement agencies, community organizations, and elected officials can 
provide data, speakers, and other resources. 

Computer on-line networks linking young people are the wave of 
the future. There are more electronic bulletin boards in the United States 
than newspapers. Electronic pen pals, now popular at many schools, pave 
the way for more information exchanges. The Coalition for Children of the 
Earth is pioneering an international telecommunications network to involve 
kids in the 1995 U.N. World Summit for Children. 

Nancy Stefan ik, one of the designers of this youth-oriented network, 
sees computer conferencing as the critical linchpin linking the world 
community. She explains how one international network for tobacco control 
advocates enables individuals to pursue their own local goals while keeping 
an eye on the global perspective. 

Let's say you're a lone activist lobbying to remove vending 

machines from places kids can easily access. You know that 
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most smokers start before the age of seventeen and a high 
percentage before the age of fourteen, and that it's likely they 
will never smoke if they make it to age eighteen. You\e made 
vending machine restrictions your mission but then you learn 
about what the tobacco companies are doing in the Third 
World; how they are making up for declining sales here in the 
US, by aggressively promoting their products to women and 
children in developing countries . . . You*re not going to stop 
your own efforts, but perhaps make part of your mission 
informing Americans about how we are increasingly being 
considered promoters of death because of the actions of the 
US. Trade Representative in support of our tobacco 
companies. You learn that this ethical issue involves the whole 
planet 

Tlie opportunity to fish in a vast ocean of ideas and use whatever 
information or strategies fit your own priorities is made easier by having 
access to a computer and a modem. Contact national organizations to find 
out whether the network is open to non-members and whether the users 
group in your area can introduce you to the many local electronic bulletin 
boards operating close to home. 



ATTENDING 
A CONFERENCE 



The conference business has become a booming industry and many 
conferences are geared for kids. Organizations like the National 4-H 
Council and the Kettering Foundation's National Issues Forum sponsor 
conferences around the country with the goal of encouraging the next 
generation to focus on the challenges that lie ahead. 

These annual meetings often are work sessions where bold 
initiatives are debated, A lot of networking also occurs. Having the chance 
to meet other people who are deeply involved with the issue you care about 
can really spur you on. 
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Kristin Johnson, who lives near Seattle, decided when she was in 
ninth grade that somehow, someday, she would travel to the Amazon to 
study the rain forest. Reading Andrew Mitcheirs book, The Enchanted 
Canopy, only heightened her enthusiasm. With her dad's help, she put 
together a slide presentation on the rain forest for her science class. For 
the past four years Kristin has been giving this lecture to area schools. She 
believes she made a quantum leap in the level of her commitment because 
of all the people she met at a conference. Kristin was fifteen at the time: 
My (lad and I went to my first conference on the rain forests, 
I wiLK lost most of the time because I dUln V know wluit these 
sciattLs'ts were talking about. It was like a two-day fUxxl of 
iftfonptation t/uit would Ixave been better to get over a periinl 
of a few montlis. I liad only done the slide presentation four 
or five times. Hut while I was there, I met the director of the 
Uainforest Action Network^ Randall Hayes, and a mitive 
woman from the Amazonian rain forest, plus I met a wonum 
from the Wo(Hlland Park Zoo who told me about volunteering 
there. 

Sinn' then, Kristin's involvement has taken off. Not only did she get 
''tons of slides from scientists and my friends at the zoo/ but Kristin 
LTeatetl the Kaiiiforest Awareness Information Network, which consists of 
a dozen or so students who present her slide show to area schools. Her 
contacts from this conference and others that she has attended enabled her 
to get prominent tropical biologists like Donald Perry to come to Seattle 
to speak. 

Like Kristin, hunger activist Maureen Cjemma remembers how the 
first conference she attended solidified her own commitment: 

/ realized tfuit it Ls important to raise momy jfor fixnl relief 
organizations}, but I aLw wanted to do different projects in 
which I actually had the opportunity to educate people. So, I 
went to a Youth Ending lUmger (YEH) conference in 
Rochester. YEH liad gotten my mme somehow from my 
participation at my high school ami they invited me. 
Participating in these YRM conferences has enabled Maureen to 
move into an international league. In I Wl, she addressed the Global Youth 
Conference on Hunger in Kyoto, Japan, and spoke in front of 375 people 
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from 60 countries. She knows her father's encouragement and willingness 
to pay for airline tickets allowed her commitment to blossom, however. 
Maureen says that this sort of parental support is unusual: 

This summer when I was calling people to go to this 
conference in New Yorky I noticed parents wouldn't pay for 
their child's plane fare and the kids had to raise the money 
themselves. I think that parents supporting their kids in what- 
ever humanitarian project they dream up is important Youth 
are passionate about helping people. Parents, I thinks 
sometimes suppress their feelings or do not allow their kids to 
fully swing out and participate. 
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Developing 
Hidden Strengths 

Once youVe picked your mission and have started fact-finding, take a few 
minutes to jot down your ideas. Often your initial solution for solving a 
community problem is beautifully simple, yet effective. Be aware that your 
original idea will most likely undergo a metamorphosis as you absorb the 
ideas of supporters as well as opponents. After all, debate and reaching 
consensus are what our democracy is all about. 



BRAINSTORMING 



Float your idea by talking about it with friends, parents, classmates, 
teachers, advisors, relatives, or neighbors. Ignore those well-meaning 
individuals who are enthusiastic but warn you against trying. Usually they 
want to protect you from failure, which is certainly a very real possibility. 
Be prepared that most people will not share your zeal and determination. 

Pay attention to those who like your idea but offer specific 
suggestions. Also, listen closely to those who voice objections. 
Understanding different points of view is essential and will make you both 
smarter and more effective in convincing others to become active allies. 

Every conversation you have, every argument you hear, every article 
you read, and every fact you dig up will make you better informed and that 
much more persuasive. In other words — do your 



homework! 

William Sangster, a Massachusetts teacher who has 
guided many students through several campaigns with the 




state legislature, explains the evolution that takes place. 
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The hardest part when you get involved politically is to 
withstand all the negativism The secret to launching a 
campaign is there has to be a period of dissatisfaction. 
Something has to be bothering people, or forget it. There has 
to be a grassroots annoyance. When that beguis to happen^ 
then someone champions the cause. Now you begin to get 
people on the bandwagon —people who agree with you. You 
have to sell it to your own. So the first thing anyone has to do 
when they start thinking about proposing a law is get the 
people in your immediate environment to think it is a good 
idea and say, "Yes, you've brought up a good point that 
bothers me. 

John Fudala, an avid skateboarder, remembers listening to an 
avalanche of complaints voiced about backyard skateboard ramps at a 
zoning board meeting. He was sixteen at the time and had the biggest ramp 
in town. The city of Virginia Beach had outlawed skateboarding on streets 
and sidewalks as well as on private ramps. The debate centered on how to 
accommodate the Vild maniacs" in a way that wouldn't disturb the peace 
and quiet of this resort community. 

There weren't that many of us there at the zoning meeting, 
maybe thirty or thirty-five. Some were skaters who had their 
ramps prohibited or taken away. I remember there were some 
kids we didn '/ even know who were doing some petitioning. My 
dad and other parents spoke for us. There were a lot from the 
other side so we heard both sides. It came down to what the 
city was going to do for us. 

The skateboarders and the zoning board reached an understanding. 
Once the City Council decided to build a public skateboard facility, it was 
the parks and recreation department experts who listened to John's ideas 
and used his designs for a vertical ramp ten feet high and almost thirty two 
feet wide. Located on the only hill (actually a landfill called Mt. 
Trashmore) in Virginia Beach, this ramp has become a smashing success 
and tourist attraction. The ''grassroots annoyance" voiced by some teenagers 
and their parents was heard by the powers-that-be, and both sides found 
common ground on which to build a compromise. 
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EVALUATING SOLUTIONS 



••People need to be clear on what is wrong. The more you 
understand problems, the more you'll understand solutions." That sound 
advice comes from John Williams, editor of Bicycle Forum, who has seen 
many bike paths that are poorly designed or downright dangerous for 
cyclists. He can take credit for devising innovative trails that are recognized 
as national models. Good solutions don't evolve out of thin air but from 
solid research and careful thought. 

We might do well to draw on the Seventh Law of the Iroquois. 
Before making a decision, these Native Americans consider the impact of 
an action seven generations into the future. Our 
search, too, should be for long-term solutions 
rather than quick fixes. 

This process of thinking creatively and 
critically about complex issues is being 
emphasized more than ever in the classroom. You 
may want to try to take advantage of one such 
curriculum that has been developed for all grade 
levels by the Future Problem Solving Program, 
115 West Main Street, Aberdeen, NC 28315 
(919) 944-4707. This step-by-step program 
encourages young people first to weigh all the 
information they have learned about such 
problems as terrorism, the arms race, poverty and inequalities in the 
American legal system. They then explore possible solutions, decide on a 
course of action and, finally, try to carry out their proposed solutions. 

Whatever the issue, the first step is to find out what has been tried 
in the past and what ideas have already been considered and discarded. 
Some detective work is also necessary to figure out who has the power to 
decide your issue; whether it is the school board or the state legislature. It 
is also worth learning what other cities and states have done in trying to 
solve similar problems. 
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When evaluating long-term solutions: 

> Be open-minded and curious. 

► Gather information from many 
different sources. 

^ Seek out contradictory facts and 
statistics, 

^ Be tolerant of other pen|>ectives. 

► Weigh other points of view. 

> Consider alternative solutions. 
^ Make sure your proposed solution 
serves the larger public good 
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DETERMININQ WHO HAS 
THE POWER TO DECIDE 



You want to make sure to bark up the right tree and usually there 
are several trees in the forest from which to choose. Getting funds for a 
teen center probably means going to your city council. If you are concerned 
about global wanning, human rights, or some other international issue, it 
will mean bypassing your local and state governments and perhaps joining 
a national effort that is trying to gain support in the U.S. Congress or at 
the United Nations. 

If your proposal pertains to education you will no doubt be working 
with the local school board. Board members are usually elected, except in 
a few districts where they are appointed by the mayor. Youth represent- 
atives on the board of education, even though they are not usually voting 
members, can often become your allies. The elected members of your city 
council or county council have the final say on some school decisions. 

School policy also can be determined at the state level. For 
example, the requirement that every high school graduate perform a certain 
number of hours of community service was voted on by the Maryland State 
Board of Education. In New Jersey, however, mandatory community service 
is being debated not by the state board of education but in the state 
legislature. 

If you have a choice between trying to get action by your local 
government or the state legislature, consider these three questions: 
it Is the statehouse reasonably close to where you live so 
you can make several trips to meet and talk with 
lawmakers? 

★ Will the state legislature be in session for several more 
months? 

it Do you know your state representative or state senator, 
or do you know someone who will arrange for you to meet 
either one or both of them? 
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If the answer is "yes** to all three questions, you should probably consider 
taking your campaign to the state level. 




As a general rule of thumb, follow the principle: Think Globally, 
Act LxKally." Stay close to home and see if you can get some action 
through your city council. If you succeed, this kind of victory often serves 
as a stepping-stone to winning at the county or even state government level. 

In Maryland, for example, one town council outlawed cigarette 
vending machines and that precedent helped prod the county government 
to adopt a similar ban. In Minnesota, however, after twenty municipalities 
voted to get rid of cigarette vending machines, the tobacco industry went 
to the state capitol to lobby for a bill that would preempt or overturn the 
local ordinances. When students in Oakdale, a community located about 
fifteen minutes away from St. Paul, heard about this controversy they got 
fired up. 

Under the guidance of Curt Jackson, their social studies teacher, 
they drafted a petition in favor of banning vending machine sales of 
cigarettes and collected nearly six hundred signatures in one day. Without 
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any affiliation or communication with the American Cancer Society or 
other health organizations which were trying to defeat the tobacco industry 
bill, the students met with their state senator and representative and then 
testified at the committee hearings. At this juncture, the legislation had 
already passed the House and the prospect of defeating it in the Senate 
looked unlikely. 

Five of the fifth graders then proceeded to speak before the Senate 
Commerce Committee hearings. Watching the videotape of their testimony, 
it*s dramatic to note how the legislators actually sat up, listened intently 
and then voted to table the bill. As one seasoned lobbyist said, "It was the 
most remarkable thing I've ever seen. The kids made all the difference." 
And Mr. Jackson called it "one of the mo"t exciting times in twenty-nine 
years of teaching." 

Very often it will be obvious who has the power to decide. The 
next logical step is to try to learn what has already happened on this 
particular issue and whether there is any future action in the works. 



FINDING OUT WHAT S 
ALREADY IN THE PIPEUNE 



Often it is easier to move your ideas forward on a train that's 
already rolling down the tracks. One environmental group has a tradition 
of finding out the train schedule in advance. Every fall, members of the 
Severn School Environment Club, located in Annapolis, the state capital of 
Maryland, invite either their county councilmember, their state 
representative, or an environmental lobbyist to speak with them about 
pending legislation. The club then determines its priorities. These high 
school students joined in a successful campaign to lobby the county council 
to spend $3 million to complete a bike route. The club also pushed for 
state legislation, now enacted into law, which requires local developers to 
reforest a percentage of land as a part of any new construction. 

Listening to the news and reading the local newspapers may provide 
enough clues about ongoing efforts. Usually one legislator or 
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councilmember will be out in front trying to steer the debate on just about 
every major problem in your community. The primary government agency 
responsible for carrying out any new laws will be aware of the variety of 
proposals that are under consideration. 

For example, in Washington, D.C, where drive-by shootings and 
stray bullets pose a horrifying risk, about two dozen streetwise teenagers 
linked up with the Police Chiefs Youth Task Force to Prevent Violence. 
These young activists, many of whom have experienced violence firsthand, 
got the mayor to proclaim October as Violence Prevention Month. They 
created a calendar of events which included conflict-resolution workshops 
at many city high schools, ecumenical church vigils, "Turn In A Gun" 
Amnesty Week, and go-go rap concerts promoting "Peace in D.C." Weekly 
meetings of the task force continue. 

Make a few calls to your city government or the school board and 
you stand a good chance of finding out if proposals related to your 
particular concern are moving through the pipeline. Many state legislatures 
have toll-free numbers so you can call to learn whether there has been any 
action on a proposed law. The telephone numbers for all state legislatures 
are listed in Part IV. 



DISCOVERING WHATS 

HAPPENING AROUND THE COUNTRY 



Getting a glimpse of the big picture is important. Let's say your city 
council is considering a curfew for teens. It's possible to find out how many 
other cities have imposed a curfew and ask for their crime statistics before 
and after the local law went into effect. This information should provide 
clues on the effectiveness of such a policy. 

There are many shortcuts to sending letters to a dozen big city 
mayors or all fifty governors. You can get an overview of legislative 
proposals and innovative laws by contacting some national clearinghouses 
which track what is going on across the country. For instance, the issue 
specialists at the National Conference of State Legislatures are aware of 
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what is happening in all fifty states on over two hundred topics including 
adoption, AIDS, animals, automobile insurance, home video regulations, 
and state holidays. This staff is very helpful; however, some of the other 
organizations listed below do not routinely respond to the public. 

If you indicate that your request is not for a classroom assignment 
but is, instead, a serious initiative that you are pursuing with your elected 
officials, you will probably glean some first-rate information from these 
clearinghouses. Here are a few starting points: 



Council of Stato Governments 


Natk>nal Governors Association 


Slates Infot rnjttk>n Center 


444 North CapHol Street 


PO Box 11910 


Washington, DC 20001 


fron Works Pike 


(202) 624-5300 


Lexington. KY 40578 




(606) 252*2291 


Nalionat League of Cities 




1301 Pennsylvania Avenu# NW 


Internationail City 


Washington, DC 20004 


Management Association 


(202) 626-3000 


777 North Capitol Street NE, #600 




Washington, DC 20002^201 


National School Boards Association 


(202) 289^262 


Resource Cemer/Ubrary 




1680 Duke Street 


Natk^nal Association of Counties 


Alexandria, VA 22314 


440 First Street NW 


(703) 63a^722 


Washington, DC 20001 




(202) 393^26 


U.S. Conference of Mayors 




1620 Eye Street NW 


Nmkxia) Ox^ference of 


Washington, DC 20006 


Slate Legislatures 


(202) 293-7330 


Office of State Services 




1050 17th Street 


U.S. Congress 


Room 2100 


Legislative Information & Status Office 


Denver, CO B0205 


Washington. DC 20615 


(303) B30-2200 


(202) 225^1772 



National organizations also monitor what is happening across the 
country and in the U.S. Congress. For instance, the National Comnnission 
on Drunk Driving publishes a chart comparing the laws in every state. The 
Student Press Law Center is aware of censorship cases involving school 
newspa[)ers and yearbooks all across the nation. 
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To get the names of a few organizations that may have an overview, 
first refer to Part IV. If you don*t find what you are looking for, consult 
Gale's Encyclopedia of Associations at your public library. Simply use the 
keyword index in this encyclopedia and you will be able to identify several 
organizations you can write or call to find out what has been tried 
elsewhere in the country. 



GATHERING 
EVIDENCE AND STATS 



Once you compile data on initiatives developed by other cities, 
school districts, or states, your next move is to get the facts on the situation 
in your local community in order to build your case. 

On practically every issue, you will run into disagreement on the 
scope of the problem. Different organizations and interest groups will 
naturally highlight the data which buttress their own position. If you are not 
gathering conflicting statistics, then you had better keep digging. The 
numbers are out there and familiarity with divergent viewpoints is essential 
if you expect to mount a successful campaign. 

Here are a few methods young citizen activists have followed to 
gather information, collect hard evidence, and conduct surveys and 
statistical research. 

THE MASTER PLAN 

After years of reading lM)oks about nature, twelve-year old AnclK^w 
Hnlleman knew a great deal atxMit hydrology and the groundwatei 
[)urification process. Andrew's knowledge, along with information he dug 
up from his town's master plan, provided the evidence needed to stop a 
developer from building a huge condominium complex. The master plan, 
which he discovered i|uite by chance at his public library, detailed exactly 
how many acres ai the proposed building site had to he preserved as 
wetlands. (Kefer to "Young Unvironrnentalist Saves Wetlands" in Part II.) 
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Many cities and counties adopt a master plan that serves as a 
comprehensive blueprint for the future over the next ten to twenty years. 
Although the master plan can be modified, it is valuable research tool and 
can be a rich source of local zoning information. 

NATIONAL STATISTICS & LOCAL DATA 

In Virginia, there was an uproar when the Fairfax County Board of 
Supervisors proposed charging students a $100 fee to park their cars at 
school Migh school students protested that driving to school was necessary 
for such things as extracurricular activities, sp>orts, and after-school jobs. 
Scott Worden. who is the school newspaper editor at W.T. Woodson High 
School, investigated what the cost would be if an additional five hundred 
students depended on school buses for transportation. 

Mner checking with an official at the Fairfax County School transportation 
office, I found that each additlona) bu6 run woutd cost an average of 
$28.82 per day. With a maximum capacity of about fifty kids, ten 
additional bus runs and drivers would be required at an annual cost of 
more than $50,000. I dout>t that many economists woukj endorse that 
plan as an effective method for reducing a deficit [a $30 million shortfall 
in the county school budget). 

Although this editorial and other objections raised by students did not 
convince the board to rescind the parking fee, Scott Worden's argument 
undoubtedly carried more weight because he used facts to substantiate his 
opinion. 

You can drum up statistics on just ab<iul anything. The more you 
can use local figures, the better. Instead of talking about the total number 
of kids nationally affected by drug addiction, point out statistics that show 
the extent of the problem in your school, city, or borough. This will be sure 
to catch the attention of your neighbors, the media, city officials, and 
elected reprevsenlalives. Refer to Part IV for a listing of the many 
government agencies that collect data as well as the organizations that 
analyze these findings. 
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HARD PROOF 

Two brothers staged a sting operation proving that signs on 
cigarette vending machines which read "You Must Be 18 Years" are 
meaningless. Barely four feet tall, nine-year old Morgan Lesko and his 
younger brother, Max, appeared before their county council describing how 
no one stopped or even questioned them when they were buying Marlboros 
and Camels from vending machines at bowling alleys, restaurants, and 
grocery stores. They explained, "Each time we bought cigarettes, our 
parents were out of sight. After we bought them, they would come and take 
our picture." 

Simple photographs along with the tell-tale cigarette packs mounted 
on poster board added a human dimension to the familiar statistics recited 
by health experts, who also testified in support of a ban on cigarette 
vending machines. Councilmember Bruce Adams remarked: These two 
guys slam-dunked all those high-powered lobbyists and interest groups that 
were fighting that legislation.'' 

After their victory at the county level, the two brothers moved onto 
the Maryland legislature to argue for a statewide ban. Shortly before Max 
and Morgan testified before a Senate committee, they bought cigarettes at 
a well-known hotel less ihan a block away from the state capitoL When 
they served up this bit of evidence, even their staunch opponents on the 
committee winced. Although the chairman had the votes he needed to 
defeat the vending machine ban, a tobacco industry bill that contained a 
provision to overturn laws passed by local governments (which would have 
included the county*s ban on cigarette machines) got trounced by the same 
committee. 

Morgan and Max have every intention of returning to the 
Statehouse when this issue surfaces again. Their exposure to power wielded 
by the tobacco industry lobbyists seems to have only strengthened the 
Lesko brothers' resolve on the vending machine legislation and heightened 
their awareness for the need to curb the flow of money from lobbyists to 
lawmakers. 
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INFORMAL POLUNG & SURVEYS 

Christopher Maio and his high school ecology club in Massachusetts 
galvanb.ed the student body and faculty into action. These concerned 
environmentalists conducted an informal survey asking teachers and seniors 
five questions related to school policy. Out of two hundred surveys 
distributed, one hundred and seventy-six came back. Only five people said 
they would not be willing to pay an additional five cents for using 
biodegradable paper cups in the cafeteria. Christopher presented the survey 
results to the faculty and student government and, as a result, Styrofoam 
cups and trays are no longer used at school. All it took to convince school 
administrators to change their policy was the evidence of an informal poll. 

An example of students conducting a statewide poll occurred a 
number of years ago in Utah. Ridgecrest Elementary fifth graders learned 
that a statue of Brigham Young stands in Statuary Kail in the U.S. Capitol, 
and they wanted to get a second statue of a Utah native placed there. 
(Each state is authorized by Congress to erect statues of two natives.) 

Under the guidance of their social studies teacher, Bruce Barnson, 
students compiled a list of twenty-one important figures in the history of 
the state. Then they asked nearly thirty other elementary schools to list 
their favorites. A smaller list was sent to five hundred households, and 
students also conducted an informal survey at a downtown mail. The clear 
favorite of both students and residents was Philo T. Farnsworth, whose 
claim to fame was being an early pioneer in the development of television. 

The poll helped spur the Utah House of Representatives to second 
the choice of Farnsworth, but supporters of J. Willard Marriott of the 
Marriott hotel chain managed to persuade the Utah Senate to defeat the 
students' choice. During the next session of the state legislature, the kids 
were able to overcome the opposition. So, the next time you happen to visit 
the U.S. Capitol in Washington, D.C., look for one of the inventors of 
television when you tour Statuary Hall! 

AN OBSERVATIONAL OR SCIENTIFIC STUDY 

In Fairbanks, Alaska, precise scientific surveying proved to be a 
fruitful method of investigation. Erosion was causing an irreversible gully 
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at a local playground. Jane Behike^ a teacher at Weiler Elementary School^ 
describes how her class succeeded at getting the borough to solve the 
underlying erosion problem: 

We used surveying skills, counted the number of erosion 
channels which were formed from week to week, estimated the 
water equivalence of the snow cover, interviewed experts in re- 
vegetation arid in soil mechanics, and investigated the legal 
aspects of disturbing the existing flow patterns of water We 
also documented the damage thai took place during the 
seasons we studied the project. 

The students decided that it would be necessary to 
form a drainage channel around the playground, sloped 
toward a drainage basin, with an underground drain which 
would carry the water into the m arest storm sewer The class 
recognized that it was not possible to simply drain the water 
down the hill because existing homes would be affected 

We rrmde a short video tape, but an oral presentation 
could have been as effective. The route our class took was to 
make an initial presentation to the principal, then to the 
Central Office personnel at the school district, and finally to 
the borough mayor This wav the solution that was ultimately 
chosen by the borough, and was implemented the summer 
after the study was completed 

In addition to solid research, the teacher and her students were 
brilliant in their strategy. They informed the school authorities of their 
findings first and then moved up the ladder to the city officials who had the 
power to decide. 
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Teammates 



VJnce you feel you have a good grasp of the issue and the information you 
need, it's time to develop a strategy and line up the members of your 
organizational team. 



Involve enthusiasts early on. Ask for the ideas and help of a close 
friendy someone in your family, a teacher, or anyone who seems to support 
what you are trying to accomplish. The sooner a few allies are brought into 
mapping out a game plan, the better. Sharing in the development of a 
campaign will make this core group more committed. Not only will these 
soul mates share their brainpower and energy, but they will bolster each 
other's morale during the inevitable low ebbs. 

"My mom was a coach. She gave me pointers on my testimony and 
a lot of moral support," says Brian Meshkin, who played a key role in the 
passage of the first bicycle safety helmet law in the country. Jenn Pistone 
and her classmates, who spent two years lobbying the Massachusetts state 
legislature, credits their faculty advisor with sustaining their determination 
in the face of opposition from other teachers and 
students: "Mr. Sangster was so proud of us and had so 



BUILDING 

A CORE GROUP 



much confidence in us, and that really helped us to deal 
with obstacles." 



Maureen Gemma remembers getting flack when 
she was working on a project lo raise money for inter- 
national food relief organizations: 
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I walked into class late and my teacher said, V don*t care if 
you are serving the dolphins or the world . . . / just want you 
in class on timer I knew I needed to be responsible for my 
time and I should have been in class, but sometimes it feels 
like you get shopped before you even get started on a project. 
For me to keep going it takes awesome adult partnerships, 
especially when I get stopped or stuck So I worked with my 
principal It is always good to have an adult on your side. 
Like Maureen, the Oakwood Students Against Drunk Driving in 
California frequently caUed on parents for help. When they decided to 
make a TV public service announcement, "We got a lot of things donated 
by people and a lot of it had to do with personal connections/ says Lisa 
Goldsmith, co-president of this high school group. Adults can sometimes 
open doors that remain firmly closed or off-limits to kids. 

One close friend, her mother, and her aunt made up the core group 
in fifteen-year old Detra Warfield*s successful campaign to convince the 
Louisville school board to offer a year-long black history course. After 
hearing through the grapevine about Detra*s speech before the Board of 
Education, her principal expressed regret at not being included in her 
efforts to change the school district's curriculum. Detra was reluctant to 
share her idea with the principal, or with any of her teachers, because she 
thought they might try to stop her. In the end, though, Detra got all the 
encouragement she needed from the people she trusted the most, namely 
her family and her close friend. 

Katy Yanda of Santa Fe, who helped organize a huge student 
conference on the environment, describes the reaction of adults and offers 
these words of wisdom: 

/ think the main thing is to be genuinely interested yourself to 
really care about what you are doing Then present this interest 
to others. If you are excited about what you are doing, people^ 
especially children, will be excited also. With adults, it is best 
to know what you are talking about and present it well So 
many adults were surprised that students were doing 
something I often ran into adults who were so happy because 
we were showing initiative. Take advantage of being a student 
Believe it or not, people do listen. Find others who also care 
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and work with them. 

Having a few steadfast allies outside your core group will make all 
the hard work more tolerable and help keep your spirits up, too. 



PROS AND CONS OF JOINING 
AN EXISTING CAMPAIGN 



Linking up with a group or coalition that is pursuing more or less 
the same goal as your project poses a dilemma. Unquestionably there are 
advantages, such as sharing organizational resources and gaining clout 
through a unified campaign, especially for major events designed to raise 
public awareness. A perfect example of such a joint effort is the cross- 
country bicycle lour coordinated by Youth Ending Hunger (YEH). 
Maureen Gemma, now at Mills College in California, reminisces about one 
of her proudest memories: 

The Tour de YEH started from the steps of the Capitol in 
Washington, D,C. It took forty-seven days, biking three 
thousand miles across the United States and over the Rockies. 
When we got to that last hill before the finish line in Seattle,.. 
Wow! What a feeling of accomplishment. On the Tour there 
were seventy five people from twelve countries. The average age 
was about fifteen; two riders were thirteen years old 

We had presentations set up in each community we 
rode through. That summer we announced the WorUi Summit 
for Children that was going to happen in September of IWO 
at the United Nations, We invited people to participate in the 
candlelight vigils that happened all across the world We asked 
thenu pleaded with them, to write letters to President Bush 
asking him to attend the World Summit on Children 

In local towns, we met with political leaders and 
elected officials. I don V care how tough and corrupt they are. 
They will never be the same after Slaving met with seventy-five 
young people from all over the world They cannot forget ihe 
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impact we made. We reached millions through the media. We 
were in "USA Today" four times. We were on the "^Foday" 
show. We were in every small-town newspaper in every 
commmity; some with only five hundred people. 
The tour achieved its obju^tive. The President joined seventy other 
heads-of-statc and signed » declaration which spells out a comprehensive 
set of international legal guidelines for the protection and well-being of 
children all over the world. 

Youth Ending Hunger happens to be a national organization that 
leaves the strategy planning to its members — youth. However, if you join 
a big group that is an adult-driven campaign you may become a team 
player wearing their uniform and playing by their rules. You stand a good 
chance of learning a great deal from this kind of training, though. In 
addition, you may become acquainted with some prominent leaders and 
experts. 

Also, national groups usually will set guidelines for local chapters. 
Lisa Goldsmith explains why Oakwood Students .\gain$t Drunk Driving 
decided to remain independent of the well-established organization, 
Students Against Drunk Driving (SADD). 

We never joined SADD because you have to pay dues and 
there was so much red tape. I was told that their policies are 
a bit different now. To use SADD's ruune you have to check 
everything through them arui you can't do anything 
spontaneously. Everything is very exact which is fine for some 
people hut I think at our school people were so motivated and 
committed that it wasn '/ for us. 
Actually, SADD does grant some leeway to its chapters but because of the 
organization's tax-exempt status and its overall emphasis on education 
rather than legislation, it does not engage in political action. 

The most important reason not to hook up with a campaign 
operated by adults is that the involvement of young activists may then be 
viewed with distrust. You could be seen as a puppet. The tearful testimony 
before a congressional committee by a fifteen-year old Kuwaiti girl, who 
described premature babies being taken from their ii^cubators by Saddam 
Hussein's army, seemed to push the right buttons as Congress debated 
whether to declare war against Iraq. One year later it was revealed that this 
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witness was the daughter of the Kuwaiti Ambassador to the United States. 
This bombshell only heightened suspicions about the manipulation of 
American public opinion by the government of Kuwait. 




Motives aren't questioned when young citizen activists are not 
under the influence of adults and do not serve as emissaries for an adult- 
led organization. Jessica Early, who convinced four friends to testify with 
her on state legislation that would outlaw animal traps, confirms the 
importance of independence: 

/ really believe in everything groups like People 
for the Ethical Treatment of Animals stand 
for, but I think if we had been pa.'-t of a group 
we would not have been as effective, and also 
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the legislators would have thought that we 
were brainwashed 

Credibility soars when young activists remain independent. One 
veteran lobbyist, speaking about the passage of legislation restricting over- 
the-counter sales of chewing tobacco and cigarettes, confirms this point: 
"Had it been the usual coalition of public health advocates, the bill never 
would have moved through the Statehouse." 

Even if you want to remain independent, it is worth checldng into 
the priorities of some of the larger, more established public interest and 
industry groups. Usually a phone call or letter to a couple of national 
organizations will clue you into any major campaigns that are underway. 
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Plan of Action 

Before embarldng on a plan of action, Aaron Hobart, a senior at Sandwich 
High School in Massachusetts, emphasizes the importance of comniitment: 
You\^e got to make sure you have the 
motivation It takes work: you \e got to do the 
letterwriting, the speech-writing; you Ve got to 
make a fool of yourself in front of your 
friends. If you 're not ready to do that, then you 
aren V going to get anything at all 
Doing the hard work is a theme expressed over and over again by 
activists like Aaron. They are not preoccupied with weighing their chances 
of winning. What is unacceptable to them, however, is losing the 
commitment to pursue their cause. Flexibility is the key to this "Never say 
die!" attitude. If one plan doesn't succeed, these teens try something else. 
Aaron Hobart sees the need to develop a sort of hybrid temperament that 
is passionate, pragmatic, patient, and persistent. 

You cannot go into something and not expect 
to get it finished I mean you cannot stop. We 
got totally shut down and we came back 
You've got to have the willpower and 
backbone to get back up. You've got to do 
everything that you can, just to reap the 
benefits. 

Over a dozen imaginative strategies are introduced here which you 
can draw on to create your own game plan. If you are hesitant to go public 
with your ideas, reading ab<^ut how others have moved from being 
dreamers to doers will convince? you to take that most difficult first step. 
Once the initial paralysis is overcome, the major dilemma will be finding 
the time and resources to launch your own mission. We begin with modest, 
yet effective, action plans as well as ambitious long-range initiatives. The 
oral histories in Part II and Part III reinforce many of these tactics and 
introduce new strategies as well 
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MAKING WAVES WITH 
A HARD-HITTING LETTER 



One concise but detailed letter, written and signed by more than a 
dozen high school students, drew a city councilmember's attention in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. The interest of that elected official was all it 
took to get the city to clean up a huge trash heap next to the students' 
school. The teenagers' long-range goal of getting a playground built in the 
vacant lot, however, required considerably more action. (Their story, "Bump 
The Dump," is included in Part 11.) 

A social studies assignment prompted fourteen-year old Ruth Ellen 
Smalley of Kansas City* Missouri, to attack commercial dog-breeding 
operations, commonly referred to as "puppy mills." Her letter to members 
of Congress called for tougher regulations and enforcement, and was 
selected as one of fifty winners in the national "Speak Up for YourselT 
contest sponsored by RespecTeen. Ruth Ellen traveled to Washington, 
D.C., with the winners from the other forty-nine states and met with 
several legislators, including her own U.S. representative. She was then 
invited to testify at a hearing on puppy mills at the Missouri state 
legislature. 

In Connecticut, letters from elementary school students flooded the 
offices of state legislators about lighter-than-air balloons which float to the 
surface of the earth after the helium dissipates, often winding up in rivers 
and oceans. The students described how this airborne litter becomes a 
deadly meal for birds, turtles, and other marine mammals. They proposed 
ending the popular practice of releasing balloon bouquets into the 
atmo^here. 

Most legislators thought this idea was a joke. State Representative 
Lenny Winkler, who had tried to get action on her own balloon bill since 
1988, credits the torrent of mail from students with prompting the House 
Environmental Committee to hold hearings. In October 1990, a new state 
law went into effect banning the mass release of helium or any other 
lighter-than-air gas balloons. 
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tUMS 



Go beyond giving your opinion. 
Indicate in your tatter what you 
want ttie legiftiatof or government 
officia] to do; for example, investi- 
gate your complaint, conduct a 
hearing, or irttroduce legislation. 
Ask them to teU you what action 
they have taken on a particular 
issue in tt>e past. A specifk: 
request is more likely to sdk^it a 
nrkeaningful response, instead of 
just a polite letter thanking you for 
your views. 

► 'Put your age down on those 
letters,* urges seventeen-year old 
Kristin Johnson. 'Let people in 
power know what you think. .we 
younger generatk^ns are going to 
be the caretakers of the future, and 
ft is important for toda/s leaders 
to know wtiat we care about.* 



^ To find out the names of your 
elected repreeentativee arxi their 
addressee, call the League of 
Women Voters or your public 
library. To write to any U.S. 
senator, all you need on the 
envek>pe beskles the senator's 
name is Washington, D.C. 20510. 
For any U.S. representative, just 
change the zip to 20615. In other 
words, you don*t need the street 
address or room number; just a 
name, city» and zip code are 
suffk^ienL The same hokls true for 
writing to city councilmembers or 
state legislators. 

> A legible hand-written letter may 
actually get more attentkxi than a 
typewritten or^. It kXDks a kx nme 
authentk: arxJ heartfelt than 
computer-generated letters. 



A group of sixth graders in Virginia discovered that hand-delivering 
letters had advantages that went beyond merely saving postage. By 
presenting letters in person to state legislators, the students' mail didn't go 
unnoticed. This classroom research project on toy safety turned into a 
sophisticated lobbying campaign where every House and Senate committee 
member received letters calling for legislation modeled after an Oregon law 
that requires doctors and hospitals to report any injuries or deaths caused 
by a toy. The state department of health would then issue a warning to 
consumers if a toy is linked to several injuries. The legislation passed the 
General Assembly and was signed by the governor in 1992. 
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PUTTINQ YOUR WISH UST 
OR DEMANDS ON PAPER 



In the summer of 1991 in the Nation's Capital^ angry youths torched 
buses and police cars, and threw bottles and rocks after a Hispanic man 
was shot and seriously wounded by a police officer. In the aftermath of the 
riots, some Hispanic and African-American teens formed a group calling 
itself Young Minds That Care and develop^^d a sweeping list of 
recommendations to deal with racial tensions. 

Young Minds That Care outlined a thirteen-point wish list which 
included more money in the city budget for youth employment, better 
programs in schools to serve Hispanics who do not speak English, and 
additional recreational facilities for youth. The teenagers' proposal also 
recommended more Spanish-speaking police officers as well as sensitivity 
training programs for the entire police force. Their agenda, which resulted 
in a full-length newspaper story in The Washington Post, complemented 
other demands being formulated by the D.C. Latino Civil Rights Task 
Force. Community leader Pedro Aviles praised the contribution of this 
group, saying. The young people were able to accomplish what adults had 
not been able to for years." 

Teachers and students from two high schools in Staten Island, New 
York used a mission statement to publicize their project to eliminate 
graffiti: 

The primary objective behind our campaign Is to educate ail of Staten 
Island to the fact that graffiti vandalism is not some cutesy ait fomi or 
hamnless pranl(, but a deliberate cfiminal act. When you deface and 
destroy public and private property, you're committir^g a crime. The 
SICA Graffiti campaign hopes to promote awareness of the problem 
through an educational program that prompts students and teachers to 
take action to find a solution. The founders of SiCA Graffiti firmly believe 
that each individual can n^e a d^ererKe and when erxKigh people 
voice their disgust with graffiti vandalism, ttie problem will dedir^e 
signrficantty. 

This one-page document, which looks quite official, helped enlist the 
support of other schools, community leaders, and local businesses. Many 
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merchants and organizations coUaborateii with the students' "Adopt a Wall" 
program and the campaign can boast that over five hundred h)cats(ms are 
graffiti-free. Widespread community support, plus tweniy-five hundred 
signatures on petitions calling for increased enforcement and stiffer 
penalties for graffiti vandals, have influenced the borough president to view 
graffiti-removal as an integral part of the Staten Island Bcautification 
Program. 



DRAFTING A PETITION 



Even though the right to petition is indelibly cUlird in (uir minds 
from U.S. government classes, it's surprising how iniiny Americans of all 
ages are hesitant to exercise this First Amendment |)rerogativc. 

Ingrid Brodegaard of New York describes how she got up tlie 
courage to spend hours on a street corner getting *itrangers to sign her 
petition. 

/ read in the newspaper that the Central Park Zoo mi^ht he 
closing. What didn't make sense to me was the city had just 
spent all this money to fix it up and then when they finished, 
all of a sudden^ they decided to close it, 

I went to the zoo and they had signs up that said "Zoo 
Closing" and "Help Save The Zoo. " I signed a petition there. 
I went home that day and I wanted to do something to help 
keep the zoo open, and I wasn *t quite sure what I should do. 
My mother said, "Well, you could do what the zoo is doing. " 
I said, "Ohy you mean start some petitions?" I wasn't sure 
whether I was allowed to and she said, "Don V worry, 
there is nothing wrong with petitioning." So, I 
thought I could start a petition and stand outside on 
the comer, near our apartment building. The petition 
read, "Help Save Our Zoo. " I made a poster that 
said' "It's Not the End of the World But It May Be 
The End of the Zoo. " / also got some pamphlets 
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when I was at the zoo and put them on the poster. 



HIWTS 

A petition can s«rv« many purposes: 

» A p^ition is an sffsctivs tool for 
expf assing the coMsctivs wi0 or views of 
many. Altsr an. r^umbsrs court. Elactad 
officiais p»y mors attsrttion to hundreds 
of names ttian iust a few irxlividuais. 

» The process of explaining the issue 
reaps results t^eyond obtaining 
$igr>atur6$. A petition is an irKlired way 
of asking for help and a few fike-minded 
people may want to do mors than 
simply sign their ruvne. 

» Petitions can help pubUcize your 
can^paign. A huge stack of petitions or a 
thk::k computer printout with signatures 
is a good visual prop that may provide a 
TV camera crew or r^ewspaper 
photographer with just the shot they are 
kx>king for. 

* Pet'rtkHis provide you with the nannes 
and addresses of supporters. High 
school sophomore Detra WarfiekJ of 
Louisville circulated a petition to her 
classmates to gauge what they feit 
about her kiea of starting a year-lor>g 
black history class. After she testified 
before the board of educatk>n and won 
their support for her proposed 
curricuhim, ttie school system sent out a 
mailing to aH those wtK> had signed 
Detra's pecitior)s. These students were 
then invited to a special black history 
program offered to both kkis arxi their 
parents on Saturday morrvngs. (Detra's 
story is in Part II.) 

will take care of it. 



For about four hours that day 
I had people sign my petition. At the 
befftining it took me a couple minutes 
to get started I felt really bad when 
people just walked by and made mean 
faces. It felt really good when people 
came up to me to sign my petition; then 
I knew how to say everything. This 
police officer came by, signed my 
petition, and started yelling to people on 
the street: ''Help this girl! Help her save 
the zoo, " Then I realty knew it was okay 
to do petitioning. 

A lot of people complimented 
me for taking a Sunday to do this. The 
next day I spent three hours petitioning 
and it was realty tiring, I sent about five 
hundred signatures to Ms, Powers, who 
works at the Central Park Zoo, and 
then I got four hundred more signa- 
tures. After school on Monday, I got 
some more. 

I never thought I would do 
something like that. I'm really surprised 
at myself and it feels great that the zoo 
is still open, A newspaper article was 
even written about what I did If they 
try to close the zoo again, rU try my 
hardest to save it, 

I think other kids should be 
aware of what's happening in the world 
If you see something on the news or if 
there is something you would really like 
to do, don V say, "Oh well, someone else 
There Ls .something you can do. 
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If eleven*year old Ingrid could get this kind of response in The Big 
Apple," where New Yorkers have a reputation for ignoring sidewalk hustle 
and bustle, think how much easier it would be to approach your own 
friends and neighbors. Andrew Holleman did just that, spending hours 
going door-to-d.oor in his small New England town with an incredible, 
information-packed petition he had drafted. (Andrew's petition is 
reproduced in Part II.) 



TESTIFYING AS A WITNESS 



"Never underestimate the power of your voice,* says Lynn Terrill, 
one of the student leaders of a tobacco-free schools initiative. "We took 
twenty to twenty-five kids to testify at the State Capitol and we all had 
different opinions, a different way of speaking, and each way was effective. 
The fact that you have numbers behind you and that you believe so much 
in something will make a difference." 

Speaking as a witness at an official public hearing can have a real 
impact. Even though hearings are as common an occurrence as hourly 
weather reports, concerned young people who share their points of view 
stand out from the typical parade of adult witnesses, who include experts, 
professionals and representatives of various organizations and interest 
groups. In contrast to the lobbyists and "hired guns" whose job it is to 
testify, young people have no ulterior motive except for the few who relish 
being in the spotlight. 

It is next to impossible for even an arrogant, corrupt politician with 
a closed mind to turn a deaf ear to the ideas offered by the next 
generation. Legislators may vote against the proposals young people 
advocate, but they are likely to listen — really listen. "Kids don't bring to 
the political arena the ability to lie without being caught. The purity is 
there, unlike adults who have learned through years and years of practicing 
facial things, and how to lie," explains William Sangster, the Massachusetts 
faculty advisor who encouraged Lynn Terrill and other students in their 
successful anti-smoking campaign. 
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Since the experts and professionals who testify tend to overwhelm 
with data and statistics, one alternative strategy is storytelling. It is 
important to include facts and hard-hitting information that you Ve dug up, 
but sharing your firsthand knowledge on the subject really catches 
legislators by surprise. After all, they spend hours every week trying to 
ap{>ear attentive while listening to the less colorful testimony of dozens 
upon dozens of professional witnesses. 



Seventeen-year old runaway Janna Koschene of Aurora, Colorado, 
presented a vivid account of sleeping in cars and overnight shelters in 
Arizona and California at hearings conducted by the U.S. Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice. She also included in her testimony 
detailed recommendations based on her own positive experiences with 
Urban Peak Youth Center, a daytime drop-in center for homeless and 
runaway teens in Denver: 

/ believe that if we give street kids time and alternatives they 
will turn their lives around Urban Peak offers specific 
alternatives that I personally believe are the most valuable... a 
transitional living program for kids so they can leant to live on 
their own^ and a medical clinic where girls can receive prenatal 
care, counseling on pregnancy choices and have access to birth 
control It is also important that youth have a phone number 
and address and receive other help getting identification 
[cards J so they can work 
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After the formal hearing, Janna had lengthy conversations with several 
senators and the subcommittee staff. At a time of budget cuts. Congress 
voted a modest increase for federal funds earmarked for crisis shelters and 
other community*based alternatives to youth detention homes and jail. The 
more lasting legacy, perhaps, is the imprint Janna had on this newly created 
Senate subcommittee. "Janna opened their eyes to the problem and made 
an imp>ortant first impression,** says a lobbyist representing the National 
Network on the Homeless. 

In this and other situations, it is important to be well-prepared and 
primed to answer unfriendly questions. See "Stage 3: The Main Event" for 
more on stage fright and other tactics involved in testifying. 



MEETING WITH 
DECISION MAKERS 



Plenty of alternatives exist for making your views known to 
lawmakers, besides testifying at hearings. Try to get ten minutes to talk 
with the head of the city council or one of your members of Congress. A 
prominent politician can help get the ball rolling or serve as your emissary 
when legislation is apt to undergo a metamorphosis at the stage when 
amendments are being considered. Don't be offended if your appointment 
with an elected representative turns out to be a meeting with the 
legislator's staff aide. 

Here's one example of how such a face-to-face meeting produced 
results. Seventeen students from Jackson Elementary School in Salt Lake 
City started the Leaf It to Us Children's Crusade for Trees. They signed 
a handwritten letter to their U.S. Senator which read: 



Dear Senator Hatch, 

We arc asking you for as much money as you can get for kids 
to plant trees across the nation. Kids could match 10% to 20% of the 
money you get for them. The money could be put in a fund ju« for kids. 
Money could be kept in a fund in Washington, kids could apply for 
grams. They could plant the trees in their own «atcs on public property. 
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The reason we want to plant trees is because one tree in its SO 
year lifetime deans up S62,000 worth cf air pollution. Trees wiU also 
prevent sofl erosion, recycle water, give off oocygen. Trees help cut down 
the greenhouse effea. 

Thank you. Can wc do something more to help?* 



These students are real pros. Under the guidance of Barbara Lewis, their 
talented teacher and also the author of The Kid's Guide to Social Action, 
they had earlier made history by lobbying successfully for the Utah 
Superfiind Law to clean up hazardous waste dumps. 

One of the Jackson Elementary students, Audrey Chase, who is 
featured in the documentary film Take Me to Your Leaders," traveled to 
Washington, D.C., to meet with several members of Congress. While she 
had no opportunity to testify before the Senate or House committees 
because hearing3 had long since been held, the opportunity for input still 
existed. Audrey spelled out the idea of funds for reforestation. Senator 
Hatch's legislative assistant still remembers being amazed by her poise and 
determination. Several congressional staffers drafted an amendment and 
managed to attach it to a bill that had cleared all but the final hurdles of 
the legislative process. 

The Utah students scored a home run. Two words, "youth groups," 

are included in the federal law called the America the Beautiful Act of 

1990, in large measure thanks to Audrey's lobbying efforts: 

...to award matctiing grams to nonprofit organizations 
induding youth groups for the planting and cultivation 
of trees to ensure that our descendants may share 
the pride of their ancestors when refecring to their 
land as 'America the Beautrfu).* 
The traditional approach for scheduling a meeting with an 

important official involves calling again and again in the hope of eventually 

getting an appointment. But remember — kids have an advantage over 

lobbyists who are paid to persuade and cajole lawmakers. Heidi 

Hattenbach, who joined twenty-four others in a cross-country cycling tour 

a year after Maureen Gemma's nationwide bicycle marathon, describes how 

she and other teens had remarkable luck meeting with members of 

Congress about world hunger without any prearranged meetings. 

On the cycling tour we carried a petition and got thousands of 

signatures across the cotmtry urging President Bush to sign the 
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U.N. Convention on the Rights of the 
Child We had decided that we wanted 
to bring our ^Ending Hunger* message 
directly to some of our elected officials 
in Washington^ D.C, and to talk to 
them about specific legislation. 

We would walk into senators' 
offices with no warning and say, "Hello, 
my name is Heidi Hattenbach and I 
just bicycled thirty-five hundred miles to 
meet senator so and so , , , When can I 
see him?"* We saw seven senators that 
day in person Then we had meetings 
with the chief of staff or with other staff 
people who were responsible for hunger 
and domestic issues for thirteen other 
senaton. We saw twenty percent of the 
U.S. Senate in one day. 

When lobbying groups heard 
about what we were doing, they said 
they couldn't do that in a month. I 
think it is because they don't walk in 
with the fresh^ new energy we had Our 
attitude was just . . . "Hello, of course I 
should see my senator! After all, he is 
my senator!" 

Meeting face-to-face can make a lasting impression. The chief 
difficulty is getting your foot in the door. The rest is easy. 



PURSUING A PROCLAMATION 



Getting legislation passed is a major feat and usually lawmakers will 
not act until they see evidence of a groundswell of support. Landmark 
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See if your mayor, county executive, or 
governor have instituted regular five- 
minu: . eeesione with orcfinaiy dtizene. 
San Diego Mayor Maureen O'Connor, for 
exampta, offer* "a meet the mayof' 
program v^iich she betievee "just might 
save our cities from t^ankruptcy, termtnai 
boredom or a premature death inffictad 
by the modem drone of pottsters, 
consuttants, and experts." Mayor 
0'CoorK)r expiains: 

Admirals visii as wtU as poUce 
ojjicers. Boy and Giri Scout troops, 
uod dnvas, square dancers, and- 
litter fans, bowters, the F£J. and 
streams of worried parents, abused 
wives, inventofs of anti-ffvffiti 
materials and oil those stuck in the 
traffic jams of a modem bureau- 
cracy . . . These people have had 
their small say, have received help 
and made a big difference in my 
sense of governing. They have 
gjiven me a street-sized perspective 
on a high'fise job. 
If no operHloor program exists in your 
cHy, you might want to propose such an 
idea to your mayor. 
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legislation such as the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 was the 
result of over ten years of lobbying and negotiating by a broad-based 
coalition of citizen activists. Keeping an issue alive that long can be a 
struggle. 

A proclamation issued by the mayor or the governor, though largely 
symbolic, can be an enormous boost to a campaign. Incremental victories 
are essential for maintaining momentum. Also, an event that lasts only one 
day or one week is a perfect match for the media's short attention ^an. 

Issuing a proclamation is one of the easiest gestures for a political 
leader to make. The Oakwood Students Against Drunk Driving, the high 
school group in Los Angeles, invited the mayor to speak at their press 
conference. Although he declined, his office declared April 30th "Sober 
Driving Day" in L^^. The next year the governor proclaimed the last day 
in April as "Sober Driving Day" throughout California. On the heels of this 
statewide support, the Oakwood School's campaign to lower the legal 
blood-alcohol limit stretched to distant cities. The mayor's office in both 
Chicago and New York agreed to hold rallies on April 30th. 

This strategy can be conducted nationally by getting the U.S. 
Congress to designate a day, a week, or a month for your cause. It's not as 
long a shot as you might expect. Nearly one-third of all the laws enacted by 
Congress are commemoratives such as World Food Day on October 16, 
National School Breakfast Week in mid-March, or National Rei Ribbon 
Month in November. Some say that the issuance of proclamations is a 
substitute for the real legislating they should be doing on Capitol Hill! 



PROTESTS AND RALUES 



Unlike testifying before a legislative committee or the school board, 
there are more spontaneous ways to speak out. A rally has the added 
advantage of getting news coverage, because television producers are a lot 
more likely to send out a camera crew to film a crowd rather than talking 
heads. 

The disadvantage of rallies is that they occur so often that 
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lawmakers and the media sometimes ignore them. But numbers count. A 
demonstration that is part of an ongoing campaign can have a real impact. 

In Chicago in the fail of 1990, an unusual protest occurred at a 
public hearing conducted by the commissioner of health on shutting down 
a community health clinic that provided services for poor pregnant women 
and infants. Nearly fifty children attended the hearing and sang in both 
English and Spanish: 

/ have a message foryou^ 

We have a right to be healthy, 

We have a right to the future because we are the future. 
Please don*t close our clinic. 

Those four lines overwhelmed the opposing testimony of city budget 
planners and health professionals and the clinic remains open today. 
Magda Elias, a doctor originally from Guatemala who risked losing her job 
because of her involvement mobilizing opposition to the city's plan, says. 
The parents were so afraid, but these little children inspired the grownups 
to take a stand." After the kids sang, the crowd of adults erupted in 
applause. Dr. Elias says with pride: "Children taught the adults something. 
Now there's more respect for their kids. And those children will never 
forget that experience." 

The student government at Eleanor Roosevelt High in Maryland 
organized a sit-in inside the school lobby protesting budget cuts approved 
by their board of education. Tne principal tried to discourage the protest 
but then gave permission to students to spend the night. Some two hundred 
students stayed overnight, doing homework and writing letters to the 
governor, state legislators, and county councilmembers, arguing that short- 
term budget problems shouldn't jeopardize long-term investment in 
education. This sit-in, together with many other demonstrations as well as 
a massive letter-writing campaign, contributed to a political atmosphere in 
which the county council voted to increase the energy tax rather than make 
severe cuts in the public school system. 

In Alabama, student sit-ins took place at both Selma High and the 
city hall over school policy. African-American students and their parents 
argued that blacks typically were '^tracked'* in classes that not only reduced 
their chance of going on to college, but encouraged them to drop out of 
school. The rift between the protesters and the school board and mayor 
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widened following the sit-in. ("Track Me To Freedom" in Part 11 reveals the 
impact of the students' non-violent campaign that was met with police 
brutality.) 



BYPASSING NORMAL ROUTES 



When your chances of achieving success through conventional 
channels are next to nil, there are almost always effective alternative 
routes. In 1990, forty-three states and the District of Columbia used the 
referendum. 

Young people helped collect thousands of signatures for a ballot 
initiative in San Francisco to amend the city charter to guarantee funds for 
children. The proposition, which passed by a healthy margin in 1991, 
ensures that a small percentage of existing property tax revenues be dedi- 
cated for recreation, tutoring, delinquency prevention, child care, and other 
programs for kids. Coleman Advocates for Children and Youth, a local 
organization, pursued this strategy of bypassing lawmakers and taking the 
initiative directly to the voters after the board of supervisors ignored 
previous proposals. 

Youth Ending Hunger is one organization that uses the United 
Nations as a way to pressure the U.S. government to give more attention 
to both domestic and global hunger. A massive national petition drive and 
candlelight vigils coordinated by numerous religious and hunger 
organizations certainly contributed to President Bush's decision to attend 
the World Summit for Children in 1990. 

Also organizing at the international level, oceanographer Jacques 
Cousteau mobilized young people around the world to write letters to the 
heads-of-state of Britain, France, the United States and other countries, 
urging them to sign a treaty restricting mining and economic development 
on Antarctica. A new international agreement safeguarding the continent's 
resources is now in place, thanks to the combined efforts of those young 
activists, numerous environmental groups, and the governments of many 
nations. 
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WINNING A 

SEAT ON THE BOARD 



U is no longer a rare phenomenon when policy makers seek input 
and feedback from youth representatives. The Governor of Washington 
state's Youth Initiative is designed to include kids in discussions about 
truancy, gang3, and state programs for children and teens. Many 
philanthropic organizations such as the United Way and the National 
Crime Prevention Council have given some of the decision-making power 
to young people to determine the best way charitable funds are to be 
distributed for worthy causes. 

Youth representatives on school boards, most of whom are non- 
voting delegates, serve as an important channel for students to send their 
views to the board of education. Similarly, student governments play a 
critical role in negotiating school policies on such controversial issues as 
censorship or distribution of condoms. 

Another means of insuring that the next generation can make its 
voice heard is by having a youth representative in city hall. High school 
junior Cassie Fuller of South Carolina, a community leader who persuaded 
the county council to pay the salary of a youth development director at a 
student-run teen center, convinced the councilmembers to institute the 
practice of letting a student speak at every monthly meeting. Now there are 
two youth representatives who offer their perspectives on the needs of 
children and teens at each council meeting. 



CONDUCTING A 
STUDENT SUMMIT 



It doesn't take an established organization to convene a group of 
concerned people to examine problems and explore solutions. Certainly, 
legislation alone can't provide all the remedies to social and political ills. 
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Laws don't automatically change attitudes and behavior. Lasting solutions 
often are those built over time through education and public awareness. 

Katy Yanda of Santa Fe, New Mexico is someone who believes that 
"We will have to change the way we look at things if anything is going to 
get better." Katy is one of the leading characters in Rods, Ergs, and 
Cheeseburgers, an engaging stcry written by her father. The story contrasts 
the behavior of the inhabitants on several planets who squander the natural 
resources to the kids on one healthy planet where they don't make the 
same mistakes and became prudent energy consumers. During her junior 
year of high school, Katy, who shares her father's concern for the 
environment, helped stage a major student summit to consider new 
perspectives on environmental issues. 

/ was part of a youth organization called YouthVoice, a group 
that makes it possible for students to publish articles in local 
papers. About five or sU of us put together an environmental 
conference called Symposium for the Protection of the 
Environment and Action by Kids (S.P,EA,IC) with tlie help of 
a fantastic guy named Ken Richards. 

Our purpose was to educate students on current issues 
concerning the environment, and then have the students come 
up with solutions for the problems. On the first day 
participants chose the workshop they wanted to be a part of: 
Endangered Species, Deforestation^ Trash, Animal Testing or 
the Disappearing Ozone, Tftey heard experts in those fields talk 
about their subjects, a/id then discussed them on their own. 
S.P.EA,K was able to get Peter Bayhouth, the director of 
Greenpeace, for our keynote address because he was interested 
in a student-run conference. Take advantage of being a 
student! Believe it or not, people do listen. 

Over four hundred students from five different states 
attended S.REAK It was wonderful to see how many people 
cared about the environment and that they were willing to do 
something about it. Each student group came up with a 
solution and those solutions were presented at a press 
conference on the last day of the symposium. All of those 
students delivered the same message —the only way anything 
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is going to be changed is through education. If children know 
from the very begimiing how important the environment is, 
then they will grow into adults who respect it. 

Changing the mind-set of an entire country or the 
whole world is quite a large task to undertake, but it can be 
done if we teach the children. There are more and more 
people who are starting to realize what problems there are. Just 
let people know you are interested Tlien do something about 
it! Whether it is a recycling program at school or a symposium 
like ours, anything helps. And that will start others thinking 
about what they can do. 



CREATING A 
SPEAKERS' BUREAU 



Over and over again teenage activists speak of their responsibility 
to future generations. So often kids are criticized for being self-absorbed; 
yet these young people express a greater sense of urgency to repair the 
world than many adults. Teenagers have a special gift for awakening the 
concern and interest of younger people. 

Katy Yanda visits clemenlary .s4:hools and helps with science club 
projects. She says, "It is good when a nol-t|uile-adult speaks and works with 
them because they see thai il isn't just a faraway problem. I really suggest 
that high school and college sliuienls who are interested get involved with 
children. The benefits you receive in smiles and understanding faces are 
wonderful." 

Kristin Johnson, the high school senior in Woodinville, Washington, 
has created an educational campaign on the disappearing rain forests that 
can serve as a real model to others. Her mission began in the ninth grade 
when she decided to give a slide show and lecture to her science class for 
extra credit. The next week she gave the same talk on the rain forests at 
a nearby elementary school. Kristin has continued giving this one-hour 
presentation to individual classLS and school assemblies once or twice a 
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week all through high school, and has trained thirteen other students for 

a speakers' bureau. 

The script Kristin has written is as colorful as her slides. She 

explains that her speakers travel as far as *wo hours away to visit both 

inner-city public schools and private schools. Her history teacher calls the 

group "granola-eating environmentalists." Kristin says: 

TTiey are a great group of young adults who have a lot of fun 
and are all land of in the mainstream of high school life. 
We've been training about a year now, and they are beginning 
to go out and do the actual talks. At least three of them are 
experts now. Two of the girls are in ninth grade, and the rest 
of us, including four guys, are in high school 

During our slide show, we take the kids on a tour of 
the rain forests ^mainly the Amazon because I like it the best 
—from the very bottom to the rivers and to the top emergent 
layer where the birds are. For instance, when we show a slide 
of an anaconda and caiman, we say: 

"Here we have a seven-foot caiman who is having a 
very bad day. That's an eighteen-foot long anaconda 
wrapped around him. Even though that caiman has 
a very tough armor over his back, and very nasty 
teeth, he does not have a very good chance of 
escaping from the coils of the anaconda The 
anacondas are a type of constrictor. That means they 
squeeze the victim just hard enough to cut off the 
blood circulation of the victim, and make it so he 
can't breathe. 

If we were walking in the Amazon forest, and came 
upon a thirty-^ight-foot anaconda, we wouldn't have 
to worry too much about it attacking us for two 
reasons. One, the anaconda is extremely slow, and 
also, they are not very bright. Their eye is only an 
inch or two off the ground, and when they look up 
they probably think we are giants.' 

Then we talk about what the plants give to us --a lot 
about medicinal values and foods --and then we go on to the 
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native people of the forest and try to explain what they have 
been put through, and the special knowledge they have of their 
forests. 

Talking about what is happening to the rainforests is 
hard For one thing, by that part of the slide show we are 
running out of time, and another thing — // is hard for us to 
explain reasons for something we ourselves do not entirely 
understand But we try to get the basics across concerning the 
destruction and the consequences. 

We have a couple of slides on the forests of the Pacific 
Northwest. It is more difficult living in Washington and doing 
something that*s very controversial like a presentation about 
our own national forests — but it is perhaps more important. 
We want to make the talk as unbiased as possible, but both 
sides [loggers and conservationists] make that extremely hard 
to do with the conflicting information they send us. We want 
to include everything, between the radical environmental 
groups that spike trees and loggers that shoot spotted owls. The 
media usually highlight the extremes like 'Jobs versus Spotted 
Owls. ' But there must be common ground somewhere. In the 
last three or four years both sides have done a little more 
talking together rather than at each other It is looking very 
positive if we can stop some of these bills that the timber 
industry is pushing through Congress. 

We give kids ideas on what they can do to help the 
forests. We used to have them write letters to the President. I 
sent President Bush about two hundred letters from kids arid 
received a form letter back tfiat did not even make a reference 
to rain forests. We are going to start sending the letters closer 
to home now, such as to our Washington state senators and 
our governor where perftaps they will do a little more good 

From what I have seen in the past couple of years of 
doing this, I think our being high school kids and not adults 
doing these presentations does make some difference. Students 
really look up to us; sometimes they want to take us on a tour 
of the playground, or ask all sorts of questions related to being 
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a big kid like "Do you have a boyfriend?" They have even 
asked for our autographs before, and Katie was asked out on 
a date by a fourth grader, which she politely declined! 

We want to get across to our young audience that if 
there is anything in their hearts that they care about, no matter 
what it is, there is something they can do, I think we illustrate 
this very well because we are not Just worrying about what is 
happening to the forests — we are doing something about it. 
Recently Kristin was working with her father on a Northwest Forest 
slide show, putting the finishing '^ouches on a packet called "Empowering 
Children through Conservation/ She is also creating another presentation 
designed to interest corporations in donating money for a facility in Costa 
Rica where tourists could see the top of the rain forest canopy, not just the 
bottom. No wonder Kristin was selected as a "Giraffe," a prestigious award 
presented by the Giraffe Project to people of all ages in fill walks of life 
who "stick their necks out," 

Kristin cannot share her copyrighted slide collection but is eager to 
send a copy of the R. A.I.N, script to any students who want to use it as a 
model for creating their own presentation on whatever issue concerns 
them. (Send a self -addressed, stamped envelope to Kristin Johnson, 
R.A.I.N., 18802 185th Avenue NE, Woodinville, WA 98072.) 
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Getting the Word Out 

The more people hear about your mission, the better. Also, the sooner the 
opposition makes its arguments, the more time you will have to consider 
those views, outline a rebuttal, negotiate and possibly compromise. 

Stirring up a hornets' nest when necessary will do more to keep the 
issue alive than almost anything else. Controversy equals honey in the 
minds of reporters, and media coverage will help focus the public's 
attention on the issue. When an issue gets air time on radio or television 
or captures a headline in the newspaper, legislators are more likely to pay 
attention. Another side effect of a news story is that like-minded 
individuals will seek you out, offer to help, and even donate money to cover 
expenses such as phone bills, printing, and postage. 



FINDING AN 
INSIDE ALLY 



Thank goodness not everyone believes politicians only pay attention 
to their big campaign contributors. Although money unfortunately buys 
first-class access to our lawmakers, it doesn't me^n that everyone else is 
shut out. Our representatives routinely do favors for their constituents to 
win reelection. Even if you are not yet of voting age, the inclination of most 
politicians is to respond favorably to your request because they know you 
will soon be casting your vote. And you may even find legislators who share 
your concern for a particular issue and will no doubt be delighted to have 
you on their side. 

It is a cinch for a councilmember, state legislator, or member of 
Congress to introduce a bill. It's a way for them to make their constituents 
happy. However, it is unusual for a lawmaker really to put a lot of effort 
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into nursing a proposal through the legislative process. Most bills are 
stillborn. 

If your goal is to get a law passed, it is crucial to have an inside ally 
who will not simply sponsor the bill but push it through the legislative 
labyrinth. It's wise not to prejudge your potential supporters by their 
political affiliation. In the case of the precedent-setting bike helmet law, 
student leader Brian Meshkin describes how his faculty advisor at 
Glenwood Middle School in Maryland succeeded at getting this issue 
moving by contacting Councilmember Feaga, who happened to be the only 
Republican in the county government at the time. Brian, who leans in the 
direction of the GOP, believes there was an advantage to having Mr. Feaga 
take the lead, since "Republicans have been labeled as the political party 
that doesn't care about the people." Not only did Republicans rally around 
the helmet legislation, but enough Democrats were brought on board and 
bipartisan support made the difference when it came time for the final 
vote. 

If you read Brian's story in Part III it becomes evident why getting 
a bill introduced is a big step, but only a first step. In order to get action 
on a proposal, it is essential to make your elected representative and other 
key lawmakers, such as the committee chair, aware that many people care 
about this issue. William Sangster, the teacher who now is on a first -name 
basis with the Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Representatives as 
a result of several lobbying campaigns by his students, explains how to turn 
up the heat: 

There are a lot of things going on in the statehouse that you 
and I don't know anything about So you begin writing to 
elected officials who have fifty thousand other things to do. 
Then I had to get the people of the town to say the legislation 
was a good idea. That 's when we started championing the idea 
that kids go knocking on doors around the neighborhood to 
get everybody around involved^ not only a core group. 
The staying power of these students in their two-year effort with the 
statehouse was extraordinary, as you will discover reading their account in 
Part III; but it isn't only their persistence that brought results. Two 
unpredictable elements are also critical for success: a favorable political 
atmosphere and good timing. In other words, if the committee responsible 
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for your proposal already has a full agenda, you are out of luck. But 
remember, "In politics, a day is a long time." The political climate can 
change overnight. 

A few years ago, seniors at Robinson High School in Fairfax, 
Virginia, became outraged over how the federal government continues to 
operate trillions of dollars in the red and spend hundreds of billions of 
dollars just servicing the interest on that debt. As one student put it: "My 
generation is going to be paying for this mammoth deficit and that's 
irre^xjnsible." At the time, U.S. Representative Dan Rostenkowski (D- 
Illinois), the powerful chair of the tax-writing committee in the House of 
Representatives, was pushing hard for legislation that would eliminate the 
deficit by tax increases, spending cuts, and freezes on social security 
benefits. The students' teacher called the congressman's office, attempting 
to schedule a meeting, and was told, "Rosiy doesn't do kids." 

The chairman changed his tune as his political base of support 
waned. In the process of looking for some way to recapture the momentum 
for his deficit-reduction package, Rostenkowski's staff pursued a •'photo-op" 
with the Robinson high school students. On March 21, 1990, with television 
cameras rolling, four yellow bus-loads of teenagers embarked on a field trip 
to the U.S. Capitol. Although the students were very aware that they were 
really doing a favor for the congressman, they also knew that their concern 
over the deficit was receiving valuable publicity. 

Remember — your councilmember or state senator may be doing 
you a "favor," but chances are that elected official stands to gain some good 
publicity by supporting a youth-sponsored initiative. 



PUBUCiZEl 



Leadership by ordinary citizens, especially those not yet of voting 
age, is a human interest angle the media adores. Just the fact that a 
teenager or young person is taking the initiative to solve a problem will 
attract a reporter. William Sangster explains: 
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Local media are dying for stories. Human interest stories are 
almost as high up on their list as tragedy. It's not going to sell 
papers but there is a reporter out there with a heart of gold 
looking for someone who has a good idea. If you can find that 
person, they will push you. 

How do you find that journalist? You write and call the reporter, 
and do it over and over again if necessary. Someone will pick up your story. 
Even thougli you will want to contact both the print and broadcast media, 
a newspaper article or editorial carries a credibility which will often prompt 
a television station to do a story. 

The more your issue is in the news, the brighter the spotlight will 
shine on a lawmaker's action or inaction. In nearly every campaign 
recounted in Part II and Part III, publicity through the news media proved 
to be a critical success factor. And, of course, it's fun to see your picture 
in the paper or on the TV screen! 

COMPIUNG A PRESS UST 

The first step is to develop a list of news outlets. The best source, 
which can be found at your public library, is Gale Directory of Publications 
and Broadcast Media. This three-volume reference can supply you with all 
the pertinent information you need about every magazine, newspaper, radio 
and television station in the city or state where you live. The next step is 
to telephone the local newspapers and magazines to find out the name of 
the reporter who covers the issue you are working on. Your letter or news 
announcement is less likely to disappear in the newsroom if it is sent, for 
example, to "Metro Editor" or to an individual journalist. 

Your press list should include all newspapers as well as the major 
dailies and any community, suburban or weekly papers. Don't overlook the 
most likely outlet for publishing an article: your school newspaper. Another 
possibility might be church bulletins. Several news-gathering services run 
by or for young people are always looking for stories about activists. 
Consider spreading the word about your campaign nationwide by sending 
a press release or other information to these news organizations that enj( y 
a readership of over a million high school and middle school students: 
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Youth News Service 
Attn: Managing Editor 
1320 18th Street NW #200 
Washington, DC 20036 



Children's E)^res» 
Attn: Cliff Hahn 
30 Cooper Square 



Ncv York, NY 10003 



Current Events 
Attn: Charles Piddock 
245 UngHill 
Middlctown,CT 06455 
Td: (203) 63^2400 
Far (203) 638-2768 



Tel: (202) 4iJ9-5292 
Fax: (202) 42^9423 



Tel: (212) 505-7777 
Fax: (212) 505-7885 



Similarly, try to get the names of radio and TV reporters by calling 
each station. You may also want to get their fax numbers, since faxing 
winds up being a faster and cheaper delivery system than the mail. Besides 
your favorite radio stations, make sure to check in with all-news stations 
and the public radio station. You can also take advantage of programs 
aimed at children; for example, "Kid's Corner" on WXPN-FM in 
Philadelphia, "Radio Aahs" on WWTC-AM in Minneapolis, and "The 
Round Table" on KAOS in Olympia. 

In addition to the major television stations, don't forget cable; 
especially your public access channel, which often is called community 
television. It's possible you might be able to interest a volunteer film crew 
in producing a program on the issue. Not only would the program be 
broadcast on the cable station, but it could be shown on many occasions to 
schools and to community groups. Many public access stations allow 
teenagers to attend training classes and join intern programs. 



There are many other ways to get the word out. You can produce 
a short news bulletin describing your campaign or a press release 
announcing an upcoming event 

The more the news release looks like your own creation, the better. 
A handwritten release will stand out from the dozens of professionally 
generated news releases that newspapers and radio and television stations 
receive every day. 

Be sure to include your name and telephone number so interested 
reporters can call for more information. You may want to keep the news 
release to one page in length, and consider using an eye-catching headline. 



DEVELOPING A PRESS RELEASE 
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Remember the "four W's" when writing a release: 

WHO — Mention the school or youth group involved and the students' age. 
WHAT — Describe how unique, important and newsworthy this event is. 
WHERE — Consider a location that would offer good visuals for cameras. 
WHEN — Often Mondays and Fridays are slower news days and reporters 



If the purpose of the news release is to lure the media to attend a 
news conference or event, try to send out the release at least two weeks 
ahead of time. A week later, you may want to call each newspaper, radio 
and TV station to make sure they received the announcement. Usually your 
news release will get buried with the rest of the mail, so plan to offer to fax 
or mail them another one. On the morning of the event, call each 
newspaper and station to remind them of the time and place. (See page 81 
for more last minute suggestions.) 



WRITING LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



High school sophomore Brian Meshkin has an insatiable appetite 
for politics. Brian's attempts to get his opinions published in local 



actually hunt for stories to cover. 



HINTS 



► Sometimes a catchy name or 
motto for your campaign can 
attract attention. It can be used on 
tetters, pelitions, or press releases. 
Stick to a creative, clever concept 
and avokJ being precious. One of 
my fevorites Is leaf It To Us," the 
student group that was Instru- 
mental in lobbying for passage of 
a federal law providing matching 
funds to youth groups for planting 
trees. 



tive rather than the r»egalive. The 
Oakwood Students Against Drunk 
Driving instituted a major name 
change ar\d now call their orgarv 
ization the National Campaign for 
Sober Driving. 



A constructive slogan can 
reinforce a campaign's message. 
Youth Ending Hunger adopted the 
powerful expression s uggested by 
sixth grader Tammv Rheault of 
Anchorage, Alaska: 'Don't let 
hunger end youth. Let youth end 
hunger.* 



► When choosing a name, you 
might want to emphasize the posi- 
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newspapers provided him with valuable training for his role as a citizen 
activist. He has developed a real flair for 
commenting on controversial issues, including the 
education budget and the sale of assault weapons. 
Brian's letters to the editor in two different 
newspapers helped influence the passage of a 
bicycle safety helmet law in two counties. 

Like Brian Meshkin, members of the 
Environment Club at Severn School in Maryland 
are quite skilled at publicizing their views on 
pending legislation. This group of high school 
students takes a position on any proposal that 
could undermine forest conservation and 
especially housing and highway construction bills. 
They voiced strong opposition to the Governor's 
proposal to increase the state sales tcix on 
gasoline by drafting a letter to the editor arguing 
that without the gas tax increase, the road- 
building budget would decline by 18.6%. Their 
letter, sent to thirty newspapers statewide, won 
space in several newspapers. The wide 
distribution of the students' letter prompted their 
local paper to write a feature story on the club's 
campaign. 

A letter to the editor or an editorial that 
appears in the city paper validates the importance 
of an issue. This type of exposure in the media 
builds public awareness and adds momentum to 
a campaign. Massachusetts teacher William 
Sangster remembers the btiost a newspaper 
editorial gave the Students Against Smoking 
campaign: 

What really got us going were the letters to 
the editor. In the library we looked at a 
directory, and Bingo! We found all the addresses of local and 
statewide newspapers. We sent a letter to the editor of every 



HIWTS 

► K«#p your \mm to th« sditoc 
brief. Usually th« maximum Is 
around live hundred words. Be sure 
to indude your name, address, 
daytime teiephone number, and 
age. (An edHor may need to contact 
you about your letter.) 

> Mention that your letter is In 
response to a specific artide that 
appeared in their newspaper or a 
proposal being considered by the 
legislature, school board, zoning 
commission, city council, etc. 

► Send your letter to suburban and 
community newspapers, weeMies, 
and the major dailies. 

► Newspapers are inundated with 
letters to the editor. Don't be 
disoppointcKi if yours doesn't get 
published. 

> Sending a Hood of thoughtful 
letters to the editor is one way to 
push the newspaper to publish 
more articles about ttie issue. The 
newspaper's editors and reporters 
often det>ate ttie issue anrKHig 
themselves. Letters frorri readers 
may help them reach a consensus 
arKi write an editorial officiajiy 
stating tt^ newspaper's position. 

> If your letter to the editor is 
published, serxj copies of it to local 
radio and television stations. This 
may prompt them to do a story on 
the issue. 
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single newspaper 

The editor of The Cape Cod Times showed me that 
poiiticaify we were on target. I remember my heart was 
pounding as I started to read the editorial saying, ''Great idea, 
this is something we need in schools. " That support helped me 
talk to all the people I hadn't talked to, knowing they read 
that column. They started calling our school and the school 
committee started to tell the superintendent, ''Bill Sangster has 
something really good going. Why don 't you have turn come 
and see us and we'll help him out. " 

I was bringing some really positive publicity to a town^ 
and now all of a sudden they wanted their children involved 
because they were starting to see, ''Hey, this is going to work!" 
Your published letter to the editor may have a doiTiino effect in 
catching the attention of reporters at other newspapers as is at TV 
and radio stations. By winning the early suppor^^ of "opinion le iers,** such 
as a newspaper editorial board, you wind up creating a more favorable 
political climate. If you write your elected officials, send copies of your 
printed letters, noting which newspapers the clips come from. Policymakers 
pay close attention to letters to the editor. They believe that every letter to 
the editor represents the views of as many as several thousand people who 
did not write. Those invisible people are potential voters. 



SPREADING THE WORD 
OVER THE AIRWAVES 



Television camera crews are likely to cover an event like a rally or 
demonstration. Exciting visual images are what producers crave, in contrast 
to newspaper or radio reporters who can run a story without pictures. 

Oakwood Students Against Drunk Driving are pros at drawing the 
media to cover their news conferences. These young activists from North 
Hollywood, California know just how to use their hometown advantage. In 
this community outside of Los Angeles, where headlines about the 
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entertainment industry often overshadow world events, screen actors have 
leading roles in the student-led campaign to get drunks off the roads. Lisa 
Goldsmith, who shares the highlights of the Oalcwood students' triumphant 
campaign in Part III, puts it bluntly: "You've got to have a celebrity or 
some very prominent political figure to get at the top of the news/ The 
high-profile involvement of a big shot is often what it takes to snag the 
attention of jaded reporters. 

HINTS 

Usually the postal service or a 
courier delivers press packets to 
stations, but hand-canying your 
news release or announcement is 
such an unusual occurrence that you 
increase the odds of getting air time. 

»- Rock-and-roll stations will be 
more likely to mention student- 
initiated campaigns, so be sure to 
call them. 

»- Definitely contaa the all-news 
radio stations and those with 
listener call-in shows. Telephone 
the station and ask to speak to the 



MAKING A COMMERCIAL OR A 
PUBUC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT 



The powerful broadcast media reach millions of people instantly. 
Luck and timing have a lot to do with what stories get aired. It's not 
unusual for television and radio reporters to ignore your story even if you 
badger them constantly and suggest all kinds of different angles. 

A radio commercial is one way you can make sure your message 
plays. No doubt you're thinking that ads are prohibitively expensive and 
require all kinds of sophisticated recording equipment to produce. The 
provocative documentary, "Guerilla Media: A Citizen's Guide to Using 
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producer in charge of a particular 
program* Briefly describe your 
campaign and let them know you 
could participate in a live radio 
shew as a studio guest. In the event 
you get a cool response, ask the 
producer to suggest a few reporters 
at the station who might t>e 
interested in your story. 

► Chances are, more stations exist 
than you kno«r about. In Los 
Angeles there are seventy-nine talk 
shows. Washington, D.C is the 
ninth largest market with fifty-eight 
talk shows. 
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Electronic Media for Social Change** (a 120-minute video produced by 
Varied-^Directions in Camden, Maine), debunks that myth. Media guru 
Tony Schwartz says anyone can create a thirty-second ad using a simple 
tape recorder and a decent microphone. About $100 is what is might cost 
to have the ad run during rush hour on one of the major radio stations. 
Odds are that the decision makers— who are the targeted audience— won't 
hear the ad, but plenty of people close to them will. "Guerilla Media** offers 
an example of such a radio ad, narrated by a young girl: 

Governor Careyy you prevented me from going to camp this 
summer and Fm mad at you. You opened a prison for teenage 
murderers, robbers and rapists within a mile of my Girl Scout 
camp. Shame on you. Governor Carey, I don't want to be 
mad at you, Male voice concludes with the standard line: Paid 
for the Committee of Concerned Parents and Residents of 
Duchess County^ New York. 
The ad played in the state capital, and according to Schwartz, the station 
manager said he had never had such a response to a commercial. For ideas 
on how to raise money for ads or other campaign promotions, refer to the 
next section on donations. 

A more ambitious strategy for getting a message out is a public 
service announcement (PSA). Here again, the Oakwood Students Against 
Drunk Driving managed to get a Hollywood production company to donate 
its services and the result was a very professional thirty-second PSA that 
has aired on the NBC network, as well as on local television stations. (The 
story of the filming and distribution of this PSA is included in Part 111.) 

High school senior Erik Oleson of Fairfax, Virginia, single-handedly 
created such a powerful thirty-second PSA that the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration of the U.S. Department of Transportation 
distributed it to television stations across the country during Child 
Passenger Safety Week. The inspiration for Erik's script came from an 
image he had tucked away in his mind while driving on an interstate. 
There, he saw a toddler sitting in the front seat of a car, without the 
protection of a car seat. 

Later that year, on **senior skip day,** an old friend of Erik's was 
seriously hurt while riding in a Jeep that ran up an embankment and 
flipped over. Nathan Rasmussen was the only rider not wearing a seat belt 
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at the time and the only person injured. When he heard that Nathan was 
in a coma, Erik immediately recalled the frightening image of the 
unbuckled toddler and he decided that We must reach people when they 
are very young."* 

Over the summer of 1991 » Erik solicited and received approximately 
$15,000 worth of donated services, including a film truck and crew. He 
made arrangements with the local police, rescue squad, and fire fighters to 
play visible roles in the shoot. Lacking about $500 for incidentals, he 
followed up on a suggestion made by several people that he apply for a 
grant from the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration and quickly 
received the money he needed. 



PSA ClMrlnghou«« 

The Community Action Network (CAN) serves as a 
national clearinghouse to recognize and recycle public 
service announcerriertts and news stories about effective 
solutions to social problems. The CAN Databank shares 
over one thousand ideas reported in the media on such 
local community concerns as AIDS, akx>hol abuse, 
education, environment, homelessness, runaways, arKi 
teenage suicide. The Oakwood students' publk^ sen/ice 
announcement on drunk driving won third place In the 
1991 CAN Annual Media Awards. For more information 
about the Network's databank or its cofnpetition, write: 
CAN, 211 East 43rd Street, Room 1203, New York, NY 
10017 (212) 81&-1360. 



Erik's PSA begins in full color with the screen filled with stuffed 
animals in a baby's nursery. The song "Pop Goes the Weasel!** plays softly. 
Then black and white shots show a boy coming over the back seat toward 
the windshield as his mother tries to get him to settle down and at the 
same time keep her eye on the road. A panoramic sweep of the nursery in 
color follows. Black and white footage reveals the aftermath of the crash 
with a medic walking away shaking his head. Back in the nursery, a iaw 
falls from the eye of a stuffed animal as you hear word "Pop!** Then the 
words "Buckle Up or We'll Do It for You** appear as two hands buckle a 
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seat belt around a body bag and lift the stretcher into the ambulance. As 
one traffic safety education administrator comments, "It's one of the most 
powerful PSAs I've ever seen." 

Now at New York University, Erik has produced a public service 
announcement on homeless children and Nathan is making a remarkable 
recovery. 
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Donations 

Producing a public service announcement may require serious money and 
donated services, but even modest campaigns on limited budgets incur 
expenses such as postage and printing that add u ^ Often a newspaper 
article about a campaign will result in small contributions and in-kind 
donations that trickle in from strangers. Direct requests for money often 
yield results. 

Letters of support containing checks for as little as $5 surprised 
Andrew Hollcman, the boy who successfully stopped a housing develop- 
ment from being built on a wooded wetland. As his preservation efforts 
intensified, a neighborhood association formed and asked for financial help 
in its bulletin to cover such costs as hiring a lawyer and an environmental 
consultant. "We raised about $16,000 . . . members of the association, 
people from the neighborhood, across the state, and abroad donated too," 
Andrew reports. 



SMALL 

CONTRIBUTIONS 



A white elephant sale, recycling cans, selling T-shirts, and benefit 
concerts are popular methods for raising money. Persuading corporations 
based in the community to underwrite specific projects worked with the 
California student group that got Bud/jet-Rent-A-Car to print and 
distribute a brochure they had written on drunk driving. 

Another approach which increases public awareness about an issue 
and simultaneoasly brings in some money for a campaign is described by 
William Sangster, the faculty advisor to Students Against Smoking: 

We went from the Lung Association to the Lion *s Club, from 

the School Committee to the PTA. We told everyone in town 
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what we are doing. Retirees love a group of kids coming in. 
The Rotary Club would say, 'What can we do for you?" "Can 
you give us some money for stamps?" "Okay, we*ll write you a 
check for $100," "Please make it out to Sandwich High 
School " I had my own account. Each kid got their parents to 
donate $10, You "ve got sixty kids — that^s $600, That paid for 
stamps and for buses so our campaign war chest didn't come 
out of the school budget, not that we couldn 't have gotten any 
money from them 



GRANT MONEY 



A more ambitious strategy that requires considerably more energy 
and time is competing for grant money which is awarded by private 
institutions and government agencies. In Fort Yukon, Alaska, where there 
are more caribou than cars, teenage Native Americans and their parents 
got a sizeable federal grant approaching $10,000 to repair a dangerous 
section of road. An elderly woman had been killed by a police truck and 
another pedestrian fatally injured by a snowmobile on this same incline. 
With the grant money, the steep hill was leveled, street lights were 
installed, and the teenagers worked as the construction crew to build a 
sidewalk. 

In the lower forty-eight, Cassie Fuller and her friends at the 4-H 
New Horizons club persuaded the city of Sumter, South Carolina, to donate 
a building for a teen center. Then she wrote several grants that paid for "a 
tile dance floor, paint, a drug abuse prevention flyer, the Mini-Teen 
Institute, and the Teen Sexuality education program." This high school 
junior landed $3,000 from the Rotary Club and several government 
organizations, including the U.S. Bureau of Justice Assistance Office for 
Drug Prevention. No doubt part of her success was due to her searing 
firsthand experience at the age of fourteen, when "suicide, drugs and 
alcohol were becoming a normal part of my life.** Now in its second year of 
operation, the New Horizons Teen Center draws some two hundred kids 
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on Saturday evenings and hosts alcohol-free graduation parties and 
numerous other events. (Cassie's i>tory is included in Part II.) 

Even though budgets are tight, Uncle Sam is still providing funds 
to states and communities at record levels. For example, the 1991 Federal 
Highway Act dedicates significant grants for mass transit and bicycle paths. 
There are several reference guides to locate sources for grant money 
readily available at your public library. The U.S. government publishes the 
Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance twice a year. However, if this 
publication is not part of your library's collection, consult the more user- 
friendly reference book Lesko's Info-Power, which describes both federal 
and state agencies and their grant programs. 

The Foundation Directory describes money given out by 
philanthropic organizations and private foundations and theAnnual Register 
of Grant Support lists both private and public grant programs. Most 
grantors have strict guidelines and do not award money to individuals. 
However, a school, youth group, community group or an official 
organization you create may well be eligible. The Babcock Foundation, Ben 
& Jerry's Foundation, Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, McKenzie River 
Gathering Foundation, Sierra Pacific Foundation, and the Surdna 
Foundation are just a few of the foundations committed to social change. 
They can send you their annual report and general information about 
applying for grants which is admittedly a very competitive process. 
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STAGE 3: THE MAIN EVENT 
Win, Lose or Draw 

Practice and persistence make perfect. The fun will come 
after the woHc There is always a reward for everything 
you do. It may take longer than you hope or expect but 
one day you will sit back and say, I did that! 

— High School Senior Cindy DeNaples 

Let's suppose you are at the point of making last minute preparations 
before the launch of your campaign. Your adrenaline is surging now. 
culmination of all your work may be a pivotal event such as testifying at a 
public hearing, speaking at a news conference, meeting face-to-face with 
the governor and other elected officials, or perhaps staging a sit-in inside 
city hall. 

It's not easy to predict what the outcome of these public happenings 
will be. Usually a lot more of your energy will still be required to keep 
attention focused on the issue. Competing proposals or staunch opposition 
often crop up. When the going gets rough and the result is uncertain, 
diehard campaigners often find themselves fighting battles on their own. 
But in the event of victory, expect all those supporters who previously 
dropped out of sight and even some naysayers to jump on the bandwagon. 



FINAL PRACTICE 



Dividing up tasks among your teammates in advance will reduce the 
inevitable frenzy when last minute snafus occur. If you're running into 
problems securing a city permit for a rally, call on the mayor's office or 
your councilmeml^r for help. Now is the time when you may have to seek 
out generous souls who will lend you the use of their copier machines or 
public address systems. 
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Since the news media often provide the oxygen that keeps a 
campaign alive, devote as much time as you can to persuading reporters to 
cover the main event. When reviewing your posters, press announcements, 
and speeches, see if you can come up with a ten-second "sound bite," which 
amounts to the auditory equivalent of a bumper sticker slogan. That snappy 
message is just what radio and television reporters look for to liven up 
their report and explain the issue. 

Rarely will a reporter or producer promise to come to a hearing, 
rally, or press conference. Not only will they be noncommittal, they'll often 
be disinterested or downright rude. That's how the media treat nearly 
everyone, except the publicists who work for big-time politicians or 
celebrities. So don't take offense. When a television station says they never 
received your news release about an upcoming event, offer to fax them 
another or hand-carry one over. When they say, ''We don't cover that sort 
of thing," be ready to convince them why this event is newsworthy. Make 
sure to emphasize that young activists — a rare breed indeed — are the 
driving force behind the campaign. This fact is often considered more 
newsworthy than the issue itself! 
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The California teens concerned about drunk drivers discovered a 
great trick for getting the word out over the radio on the day an event was 
scheduled. Student leader Lisa Goldsmith explains: 

We paired up in twos and went to a radio station in the 
morning and gave them a package of information about our 
ralfy, with a balloon. We also brought them doughnuts, I 
remember somebody said that they'll let you in if you bring 
them food So we just went to the radio station and said, "Hi, 
we've got some doughnuts for the staff and the DJ, " and they 
let us go in, I went on the air and talked about the rally and 
told people to come. 
This publicity attracted additional media coverage and helped maintain the 
momentum of this student initiative which was then in its thiro year. 

A dress rehearsal is a worthwhile exercise prior to testifying. You 
can get more mUeage out of your speech by investing a little time 
beforehand. Here are a few suggestions: 



KINTS 



► Time the length of your 
testimony. If there is a two-minute 
limit, shorten your speech if 
necessary to make sure you don't 
go too long because the committee 
chair may cut you off. 

Type out your statement even if 
you don't plan to read rt. Make 
enough copies to hand out to all 
council or committee members and 
to the news media attending the 
hearing. 

► Practice your testimony, perhaps 



using a video or tape recorder, and 
ask a friend, parent, or teacher to 
give you some coaching. 

► The day of the hearing, call to 
confirm the time and location. The 
committee clerk may be able to tell 
you the total number of witnesses 
and where you stand in the witness 
line-up. 

► Consider faxing a copy of your 
statement prior to the hearing to 
any reporters who expressed an 
interest in your campaign. 



Besides attending to these nitty gritty details, try to anticipate whai 
questions you might be asked. Do some role-playing and think through how 
you might answer zingers. One way to predict the areas of controversy is 
to contact one of your inside allies before the hearing is held. For example, 
the five teens who planned to testify in favor of legislation banning steel 
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animal traps learned from their state representative that a weakening 
amendment was going to be offered. The girls managed to include in their 
statement a compromise proposal to this "killer" amendment that won 
approval over the obj^ictions of the trappers. (Their story is included in 
Part III.) 

What happens in the public arena under the glare of the spotlights 
is very different from the deals concocted privately behind the scenes. 
Politicians may make promises and commitments but a smile and 
handshake usually are not much of a guarantee. Remain vigilant by staying 
in contact with key staff members who can keep you informed of action or 
inaction. 

There's a lot of truth in the joke heard on Capitol Hill: "How long 
does it take Congress to cook minute rice?** The slow, deliberative process 
of lawmaking at any level of government partly explains why the advantage 
rests with those who want to defeat a proposal. As a rule, it's easier to 
block legislation than to propel it through the pipeline. Depending on your 
position, one strategy is to turn up the heat which might mean presenting 
a stack of petitions or holding a demonstration. The teens in South 
Carolina who created the youth community center mobilized immediately 
after learning that the county council planned to renege on its commitment 
to pay the salary for the center*s full-time director. Overnight, a telephone 
tree took root and kids got hundreds of their friends to call 
councilmembers. Many teens voiced their support publicly for the first time 
and the Sumter County government responded by voting to fund this new, 
paid position for the teen center director. In Alabama, round-the-clock 
demonstrations by black students and parents at city hall pressured the 
mayor of Selma to appoint more African Americans to the school board. 

Toppling the opposition has its place in the political arena, but so 
does collaboration. The search for middle ground requires more patience 
and energy. Negotiating with the other side is commendable under most 
circumstances because it signals tolerance and respect for other points of 
view. A carefully crafted compromise can build broad-based unity in a 
community. 
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THE ART 

OF COMPROMISE 



Two stories recounted in Part III reveal how the willingness of 
young activists to consider alternatives kept proposed laws on track when 
opponents nearly derailed legislation. Student leader Brian Meshkin recalls 
how county councilmembers philosophically opposed to a mandatory bike 
safety helmet ordinance proposed an amendment to require bicyclists of all 
ages to wear the protective gear. While arguments about potential 
economic hardship on poor families and parents' prerogatives were raised 
against the student proposal which only covered bikers under the age of 
sixteen, the '^strengthening" amendment provoked vehement public outcry. 
After listening to the arguments of his adversaries at the second round of 
hearings, Brian recognized the political game being played out and testified 
in support of a bill covering all bicyclists. In the end, the revised measure 
offered by those opposed to any helmet law backfired. The original bill for 
bikers fifteen and under became the first law of its kind in the nation. 

Similarly, the successful two-year student campaign to persuade the 
Massachusetts legislature to prohibit smoking on school property came 
under heavy fire from the chairman of the House Health and Education 
Committee. After their bill remained bottled up in committee, the students 
explorec^ ways to meet the chairman's objections and negotiate. As William 
Sangster told them, "You learn that compromise doesn't mean you lose." 

The second time around, the new bill included teachers and won the 
chairman's approval. However, the Senate, under intense lobbying by 
teachers, dropped school faculty from the bill. Hardball politics ensued but 
students prevailed by getting the House, in a highly unusual procedural 
move, to overrule its own committee chairman and pass the Senate version 
of the legislation. 

The young people involved with the bike helmet bill and the smoke- 
free schools measure listened to their opponents and accepted a funda- 
mental change to keep their legislation alive. The irony is that both of these 
laws now on the books mirror the original bills first proposed by the 
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students. 

Ordinary citizens, especially young activists, have a distinct 
disadvantage during the negotiating process. As Harry Boyte of Project 
Public Life emphasizes, "Political skills and arts are learned, like basketball 
or music.** Experienced lobbyists also are aware of the horse-trading 
conducted between lawmakers and can anticipate parliamentary ploys. 
Moreover, these *hired guns* usually enjoy first-class access to the movers 
and shakers, thanks to their campaign contributions. Yet the dogged 
determination of novice lobbyists often proves to be a surprisingly powerful 
weapon. 




The unwavering commitment shown by student activists seemed to 
pierce even the thickest-skinned legislators in the Massachusetts 
Statehouse. Jeff Curry, one of the core group members, remembers the 
response ihey received when they returned to the capitol after their 
proposal was defeated the first time: "I think what really got their attention 
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was our persistence. We wouldn't take *no' for an answer " Jeffs classmate, 
Lynn TerriU, says •*We were as adamant as ever to make it work. I think 
essentially the defeat was a learning process. It showed that we were really 
sincere. It also showed that we would fight until the end." 



BEYOND THE 
FINAL SCORE 



Action over apathy. Courage over cynicism. Whatever the tangible 
outcome of your campaign turns out to be, you'll know you have fought the 
good fight. Here is wnere you write the ending. Perhaps it reads along the 
lines of Ryan Tedeschi's essay which he submitted with his college 
applications: 

Many people go through life hoping to make a mark 
for themselves or on society. I can proudly say I have 
already accomplished one of these goals. Even If I go 
through the rest of my life not making a big name for 
myself, or being in the public eye, I will always be 
able to say that perhaps 1 helped save a young 
person from developing the life-threatening habit of 
cigarette smoking. 

The pride of discovering a forum for your views and being heard is 
another reward with lasting significance. In the story, •*Bump The Dump*' 
recounted in Part II, the students at an alternative high school express 
amazement at how their ideas were taken seriously by an adult world which 
had often looked upon them as lawbreakers. These *at risk' teens had a 
taste of empowerment and now speak of their readiness to help solve other 
problems in their community. 

There are other, subtle rewards in immersing yourself in a 
grassroots campaign. Maureen Gemma describes how her long-term 
advocacy work has transformed her lifestyle: 

/ think any activist project really doesn't fit 
into your schedule. ft*s something you liave to 
invent and create into your day. It has become 
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a habit now for me to wake up excited and 
inspired about my life. 
A modest victory or even defeat, represents a win in terms of 
making that first connection with our democracy. Once youVe plugged into 
one outlet, it becomes apparent that many other outlets exist for every 
issue and cause. All the power centers where policies are debated and 
decided for our schools and streets, cities and states, and even the global 
community, are no longer are viewed as off-limits. They represent public 
arenas that actually accept the high-voltage ideas of concerned and 
informed people. 

High school graduate Kaiy Yanda of Santa Fe believes it is crucial 
for activists to inspire others: 

// you are genuinely interested and excited, 
others will be too. People who care need to 
teach others to care, I would also tell students 
to follow through as much as possible. The 
amount of difference one person can make is 
amazing; the amount a group can make is 
even more, 

Katy's message holds true for everyone — not just those who picture 
themselves as leaders. Activists come in all sizes, colors, and ages. They are 
living proof that ordinary citizens are not powerless. Reform-minded 
citizens should be encouraged lo question conventional wisdom and 
challenge the status quo. What a different decade the 1990s could be if 
activism became viewed as the essence of patriotism! 

Sharing your story nationwide is one important way of inducing 
other Americans to get involved. The Activism 2000 Project is eager to 
hear from you and possibly include your campaign — whether it proved 
victorious or not — in a future edition of No Kidding Around! Also consider 
sending information about your campaign to national publications such as 
the consumer magazine Zillions^ the Humane Society's Student Network 
News, or the environmental magazine written by kids titled Ozone, It's a 
long shot, but it is conceivable that major publications like Newsweek, 
People or Seventeen might pick up your story. 

It may seem egotistical, but also consider putting your name in the 
running for particular awards or nominate one of your key allies. View this 
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as another way to convince Americans of all ages they, too, can make their 
voices heard and shape public policy. 



Recognition and Awards 



A grovmg number of government agencies and private organizations showcase 
the contnbutions of America's dreamers and doers. Here are just a fevtr 
escamples: 

it. The prestigious President's Environmental Youth Awards 
Program sponsors an annual regional certificate program and a 
national awards competition. Contact the U.S« Environmental 
Protection Agency, Commumcations & Public Affairs, Washington, 
DC 20460 (202) 260-2080 or your regional EPA office, 

* The Giraffe Projca chooses individuals of all ages across 
America who "stidc their necks out/ Contact: PO Box 759, Langley, 
WA 98260 (800) 344-TALL (206) 221-7989 in Washington state. 

* Six Colorado counties participate in the Metropolitan Mayors and 
Commissioners Youth Award to recognize "unsung" local youth 
heroes. Contact the Denver Commission on Youth, 303 West Colfax 
Avenue, Room 1600, Denver, CO 80203 (303) 575-262L 

Local chapters of national advocacy groups such as Common Cause and 
Audubon Sodety often recognize ordinary people responsible for extraordinary 
accomplishments. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Righting Wrongs, Filling Needs 



IN THEIR OWN WORDS 
Righting Wrongs, Filling Needs 



It is individuals y^o change sodedeG, ffve birth to ideas; 
who, standing out against tides of opinion, change than 
. . . It is my belief that an inteiiigent and fonvard-loofdng 
society would do everything possible to produce such 
individuals instead of, as happens very often, suppressing 
thenu 

^ Doris Lessing 

Th e following oral histories offer living proof that indeed individuals — not 
government institutions or the establishment — are changing our world. 
These young Americans are proposing new directions for our schools and 
cities, and some even dare to try to reorder global priorities. None of them 
were invited to join ongoing debates before their county council or zoning 
commission. These ordinary kids who felt compelled to get involved and 
change things simply invited themselves. Many of them still express surprise 
over their participation in the democratic process. Never before had they 
presented their ideas in a public forum. 

Each one of these concerned citizens has an individual style that 
rarely conforms with a standard definition of leadership. They don't view 
themselves as modem day Pied Pipers. Most claim to be average students 
whose parents feel disconnected from government. Others are labeled "at 
risk" and have even had brushes with the law. 

Common to all is the ability to break down problems into 
manageable pieces and successfully design cost-effective solutions. Their 
prescriptions for fixing our educational system, tackling teen pregnancy, 
drug abuse, hunger at home and abroad, or environmental destruction 
represent either significant stopgap measures or innovative initiatives. 
These teenagers manage to get action on issues that have been consistently 
neglected or routinely dismissed. 

The following oral histories — which are the product of taped 
interviews — capture the young activists' pioneering spirit. What makes 
them tick? Where do they get the courage to challenge the status quo? 
What makes them overcome the apathy or cynicism that greets their energy 
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and vision? What makes them even more determined when they experience 
setbacks or defeat? Which strategies work and which don't? Their genui;ie, 
impassioned voices help us realize that these narratives aren't mere stories 
but actual history in the making. 
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YOUNG ENVIRONMENTALIST 
SAVES WETLANDS 
Developer Builds on Old 
Drive-in Theater Lot Instead 

Some people just don't let problems get them down. Take Andrew 
HoUeman of Chelmsford, Massachusetts, for example. Because Andrew 
suffers from terrible allergies, he cannot have pels like cats and dogs. 
Instead, this animal lover temporarily adopts such animals as a wounded 
raven he named Edgar Allen Crow. Andrew let the bird perch on his 
shoulder and hand-fed it water and popcorn. On more than one occasion, 
neighbors have called asking for Andrew^s help with injured skunks that 
have Deen hit by cars or caught in animal traps. 

Andrew's bookcase reveak his passion for the natural world. The 
shelves are filled with such classics as Gerald DurrelPs A Zoo In My 
Luggage and an extensive rock collection. Over the years, Andrew has 
acquired expert knowledge about the importance of wetlands as a home for 
many species of wildlife, as a flood plain which absorbs water and releases 
it slowly over time, and as an area where the plants and soil purify the 
underground water that feeds local wells. 

When this twelve-year old learned that a housing development was 
being planned nearby, he instinctively fought to protect his favorite woods 
and the animals that made their home there. 



INHtSOWNWORDS... 



One day my mother signed for a registered letter and I asked if I 
could see it. It was from a developer saying he wanted to build a 180-unit 
condominium and the letter stated that a meeting would be held at the 
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town hall. I read it and knew something had to be done. I told my mother 
we had to go to the library and she took me a couple of days later. She 
suggested looking in the law books and went o£f to do a little bit of 
shopping. I went to the section where they have the Annotated Laws of 
Massachusetts. I found pretty much everything about the Hatch Act 
[Massachusetts law protecting wetlands]. 

I asked the librarian if there was anything that would help. She said, 
•Not really," but then she added, "This might help." It was the town master 
plan. I had no idea there was a town master plan. It's big but not difficult 
to go through. So I started looking through it and found the ammunition 
I needed — only 2.2 acres of the 16.3 acre site were considered sound 
enough to be developed. 

A neighbor told me, "Don't expect to win," since the developer was 
a "townie" who always gets his way. I try never to get my hopes up about 
anything and I just do what I can. You'll never get anything done if you 
don't try. 

I drafted the petition against the condo development within the 
week. I figured that's how you get things done. I must have seen it done on 
TV or something. I knew if you get a lot of people to speak out you have 
a better chance than just one person. 



During the past montti many people have been concerned 
about the low inconr>e coockxninjums that may be bulit between 
Famr>s One and Concord Rd. in Chelmsfofd, MA, My name is Andrew 
Hdleman. I am twelve years old, and I am very opposed to the 
proposed site for the buildir>gs, and not because ttiey are for k)w- 
income families. What I am against is the poltution of our drinking 
water, the pollution of the wetland and woodland areas, and the 
killing off of the wildlife. These areas are right where the condos will 
be built. Evefyor>e talks about the protection of our environn>ent for 
the present and future generations. Is this how they protect our 
envirorwDent? 

The following facts vwll prove why I am very much against 
the con8tructk>n of these 180 units. 

1. The area for the buildings according to the Town of Chelmsford 
Massachusetts Master Ptan, dated Feb. 11, 1966, is on 16.3 acres of 
land: 8.5 aaes of whk^ is wetland, 5.6 aaes is poor soil, and only 
2.2 acres is devek>pat)le. This area is surrounded by conservation 
land. Inevrtabty, tt will be polluted. 
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2. The Wetfands Protection Act (1972) says that a permrt has to be 
obtained from the Chelmsford Conservation ComrrHSSion for any 
project which is k>cated within 100 feet of any wetlands. These units 
wiU be on wetland. 



3. According to tt\is survey in the Chelmsford Master Ran there are 
only 2871 vacant acres of land in the town, of which 2168 acres are 
wetlands, leaving orUy 5% of developable land. Land development 
has increased since this study, and wstlands have probably been 
destroyed. 

4. The residentB living in Farms One will be getting sewerage in the 
future because of ttie poor drainage in this area Only 40% of 
Chelmsford is getting sewerage proving the desperate need not to 
pollute our environnrtent 

5. The Massachusetts Wetlands Protection Act (Hatch Act), I be)ieve, 
will be violated because cf where the buildings may be constructed; 
on wetland and with conservation land on both sides of it 

6. Please see the map showing proposed building area arxi the 
stream running through it. 

7. Please sign the paper provided if you agree with me. 



After three hours of walking I'd come back with five signatures and my 
mom would say, "What happened?" Well, when 
somebody invites you in for a Coke and starts uiir*^ 
discussing it with you, it takes a while. A lot of 
people didn't seem to realize what was going on 
even though they also got a registered letter. 
After going around to a few houses in the general 
radius of our house, I got to people I didn't know. 
Only two refused to sign. As I went around I had 
a copy of that letter and I'd tell them when the 
meeting was and they could conic just to show 
their support. Apparently they listened because a 
whole bunch of people c;inie to ihe developer's 
meeting. 

1 collected about one hundred and (ifty 
signatures. Elizabeth [Andrew's younger sister], as 
well as my parents, helped get petitions signed, 
too. The petition really helped in gaining publicity 



Andrev/s petition is remarkable. 
Unlike oyofA brief petitione. thie one 
tmly irtforms. Many peopte, altar 
reading $uch a detailed document, 
talking with Arxirew, and signing the 
petitk)n, became involved in the 
issue. For example. Andrew im- 
pressed or>e neighbor, a member of 
the Housing Review Conrmissk)n, 
wtio kivited him to come speak at 
one of their meetings. She also took 
the initiative to call the nempaper 
and the result was the ISrst of many 
articles about Andrew/s campaign. 
His petitton proved to be pediaps the 
most effective tool in mobilizing the 
community. 



and built awareness. 
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There's a grapevine in this town about two hundred miles long. Many 
students signed the student petition and offered support, but I was learning 
myself as I went along and really had no time to teach others how to help. 

(Hofe's a typtcal Mar.] 

Dtar Andrrw UoiUman: 

My namt is Chad Feeney and Vm m the 8th ffttde at the 
McCoi^hy School, ! am m favor of wh(U you an doing and would like to 
help support yourpfvject. I am also surpnsed that these people would ever 
propose a condo development on a wetlands area when the Massachusetts 
ij state law, the tfatch Act, pnotecis these areas. I'm interested in wildlife and 

would like to know the type of heron and wood tattles tf you do know. I 
wouid like to sign your petition and would be honored if I couid. Fm not 
sure there are many people in the wotid who would try to stop this. It 
seems to me it is always kids our age who take the first step, tf I couid 
sign your petition, i am in Homeroom ICS. I would also like to be your 
friend. Not because you*re in the newspaper, but because of who you are. 
You are the type of person that keeps our nation together and alive. I 
thank you for your time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Chad Fceney 



My parents would bring me to the library so I could copy the 
petitions and then I would deliver them to the town hall and place copies 
in the mailboxes of each selectmen*s office and the zoning commission 
office and board of health office. 



THE FIRST OF MANY PERSUASIVE SPEECHES 

Dressed in sneakers, jeans, artd a sweatshirt and holding 
the shell of an old turtle, Attdrew was an awful difficult 
image to overcome. 

— Josq)h Shanaharv Developer & Attorney 
Russell Mill Pond Realty Trust Inc. 

The meeting at the town hall started out in a small room adequate 
to hold approximately twenty people — those that received the registered 
letters but then was moved to the gymnasium because there were about 
two hundred and fifty people. I invited the rest. After the developer 
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discussed his project, he was going to take some questions but he let me 
speak first. I was realty nervous. 

It was the first time I had done anything really except maybe book 
reports in front of my class. We must have practiced my speech forty times. 
Elizabeth knew it by heart. We had it on tape and Mom would play it back 
and she would say, Tou want to fix that" 

I knew anything that is too emotional you'd get called a loony and 
be thrown out. I never really get that emotional about anything. I know you 
have got to keep your cool or you'll just fall flat on your face. 

[Holding 3x5 index note cards, Andrew walked to the front of the 
gymnasium. The audience clapped for twen^ seconds. A polite applause 
lasts about five seconds.] I began my speech by saying: "My name is 
Andrew Holleman and I am twelve years old." [Andrew spoke about how 
sewage from this 180-unit condominium would eventually pollute the town 
wells because of the poor soU.] 

[Holding the shell of a wood turtle he'd found in the woods, 
Andrew described how this development would destroy such endangered 
species as the blue spotted salamander, ihe wood turtle, the red fox, the 
blue heron and various kinds of hawks. Andrew suggested that a better 
place for building condos might be the abandoned drive-in movie lot in 
town. As he concluded his three-minute speech talking about protecting the 
wetlands for "future generations," Andrew received yet another thunderous 
round of applause.] 

The developer, Mr. Shanahan, then tried to discredit the 
information I used rather than attack me. Mr. Shanahan said, "Andy's done 
a lot of research at the junior high school library," and I broke in and said 
"No, it was done at the main public library." 

Yes, all the applause was a comfort. I had lots of people there who 
said, "All right, Andy, let*s go!" 

After that night, I wrote letters to many state representatives and 
also to a local TV anchorwoman. I included my petition in the letters. 
Someone suggested I call up the "Helpline" of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. When I called I got Dr. Dorothy Arvidson; she thought I was an 
adult. She's a biologist and now a good friend. She took a real interest and 
told me to keep my fight local and that I should approach town repre- 
sentatives because national and state Ok-ganizations wouldn't be much help. 
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When I told her I was only twelve years old, she -said, "Well, that's no 
excuse." 

Meetings were held almost every weelc A lot of them were either 
the conservation commission, zoning board of appeals^ or town selectmen 
meetings where the developer's proposal got reviewed. The conservation 
commission passes it if they think it is all right. The selectmen have the 
power to override the conservation commission if they think it is better for 
the town and the zoning board of appeals has the ability above everybody. 
Those were the three main places where I went to speak. 

It wasn't exactly fun. I enjoyed doing it and I would do it again any 
day. But it's not fun when youVe got at least three hours of homework a 
night, go to a four-hour meeting and go to Boy Scouts. I had to learn how 
to organize my time. Lots of school kids do it — those who have jobs, 
belong to a club or two at school, plus homework. That's 26 hours a day! 

I got calls in school. During the middle of Spanish class, Mr. 
Tymowicz, my Spanish teacher back then, got this call for me to come 
down to the office and he said — in an attempt to be funny — "If you want 
to get closer to the environment, I will plant you in the ground." 

We'd go to one meeting and then they would say that we're going 
to have another meeting. And we'd swing by the town hall and look at the 
big calendar with all the meeting notices on it just in case we missed 
something. I also went to a couple meetings of the health board and the 
housing review commission. People were getting used to me being around. 

Shanahan was an adversary. At a Board of Health meeting, he said, 
Tm not going to discuss hydro-geological information with a twelve-year 
old." Then we got to know each other and we'd say "Hi" every once and 
awhile. He said he'd pull out of this development if we'd support him for 
another development at the drive-in. We said we wouldn't support him but 
we wouldn't fight him either because that was a good place to put it. He 
was already getting fought by people who lived in that area. It was just 
NIMBY — Not In My Backyard. By ripping up a couple of acres of tarmac 
[at the drive-in lot] and putting in some real plants, the condo development 
could actually help the environment. 
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ANDREWS FIGHT GROWS INTO NEIGHBORHOOD FORCE 

/ was bucking heads with Andrrw and his ffoup for 
eleven months. For a youngster he did a heck of a job 
organi Jng the community, 

^ Joseph Shanahan 

For the first month or so, I was alone, although my family gave me 
a lot of support. Then after that, the Concord Road Neighborhood 
Association was formed and we all worked together. Dad almost didn't let 
me become a member but I insisted. I think he figured that I was too 
young and I didn't belong there. Mom wasn't part of the organization but 
she should have been! She did enough — typing, encouragement, driving me 
to meetings, suggesting ideas, etc. 

Each of us had our own specialized area. One person had access to 
printing so we printed all the bulletins. We had a chairman who did 
speaking for the group. My dad and I worked a lot with the conservation 
commission but anybody else was free to work with them, too. 

We asked for donations in our little bulletins. Members of the 
association donated, people from the neighborhood and abroad donated, 
too. We raised $16,000. We hired a lawyer and an environmental scientist. 

Shanahan continued to dispute the town master plan and the town 
zoning maps. His surveys indicated less wetland and little-to-no 
groundwater run-off. We made videotapes showing wetlands that were not 
marked off and large areas of excessive groundwater. 

After nine months, the state Department of Environmental Quality 
Engineering came to the proposed site to do "deep hole** soil and 
groundwater tests. This checks the soil's drainage by seeing if a deeply dug 
hole will fill with water [which means the land couldn't absorb the 
condominium sewage treatment system]. I was fairly confident that the site 
would fail because I had known that land a long time. But I can tell you 
that when the test confirmed my beliefs, I was excited and relieved. 

The town denied a comprehensive permit to the developer to build 
his 180 condominiums so nothing of that magnitude can ever be built there. 
Shanahan and his group are now building in the drive-in area. 

The battle isn't over yet because some developer could try to get a 
couple of single family houses built back in the woods. Tm trying to acquire 
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some money from different sources so that the town can purchase the land 
and make it conservation land. Besides being a dream of mine to see this 
land protected, I know it will be one more step in the preservation of our 
environment and the saving of our world. 



PREDICTIONS 



Andrew Holleman became the youngest winner of the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agenc>''s Regional Merit Award, and in 1989 was 
chosen by the United Nations Environment Program for its Global 500 
Award for Achievement. Chances are, he will study environmental law. 
Andrew has been named a ^'Giraffe*' for sticking his neck out and thanks 
to the Giraffe Project, he recently traveled to Russia. Dr. Dorothy Rodwell 
Arvidson of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, Andrew's mentor and 
friend, observes that "He is a role model for his f)eers, and I hope there are 
many thousands more like him somewhere in the world." 

Andrew's entire family sings his praises. In a third grade creative 
writing composition entitled "A Special Occasion," brother Nicholas 
captured the whole story in a few sentences. 

My special occation is wh«n my brother saved our 
enviroomerrt. He eaved K by ttopping Shanahan from building 
condo« behind Capped*! Pond. My family passed out notices 
and we got 1B0 people to sign petitiooi. My brother won bo 
Shanahon won*t build beck ki the foreet. 

Elizabeth, an arUcnl environmentalist who routinely convinces local 
shoppers to use pa|>cr rather than plastic grocery bags, gives her brother 
all the credit: "Even Ihougli Andrew is only sixteen months older, he has 
taught me so much alx)Ut the environment. Now I can answer other kids' 
questions." 

"He opened my eyes," confesses Mrs, Holleman. "I grew up being 
told, 'Don't make waves' and thinking it's better not to do anything to avoid 
being disappointed. But now there are a few issues I want to get out there 
and fight about!" 
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Andrew's father beams with pride: "It was a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity, particularly working with somebody as young as Andrew was 
at the time. It is something every parent would love to be able to say. Boy, 
what a wonderful experience it was!" 



INFORMATION STAHTERS 



First, contact your state department of natural resources for an overview of the 
laws governing wetlands. The following national organizations and federal agencies can 
provide you with a wealth of Infonnation. 

* En<ilronmental Law institute 

National Wetlands Newsletter 
1616 P Street NW. Second Floor 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 328-5150 
Serves as a clearinghouse and offers free information. 

it National Audubon Society 

950 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
(212) 546-9100 

State chapters can be of help but Andrew was especially lucky wtien he 
dialed the Massachusetts Audubon Society's statewide toll*free number 
(800) 541*3443 and spoke with Dr. An/idson. 

* National Home Builders Association 

Environmental Regulation 
15th and M Streets NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 822-0484 
Plays an active role in this public policy debate. 

* National W«tlands Coalition 

1050 Thomas Jefferson Street NW, Sixth Floor 
Washington. DC 20007 
(202) 296-1822 

Represents Industry alliance which includes gas and oil companies. 
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★ National WildHfa Fadaratlon 

1400 16th Street NW 
Washington. DC 20036-2266 
(202) 797-6800 
Focuses on wildlife habitat protection. 

★ Nature Conservancy 

1815 North Lynn Street 
Arlington. VA 22209 
(703) 841-5300 

Purchases nature sanctuaries, Including wetlands, to safeguard them 
from development 

★ U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 

Regulatory Branch 
20 Massachusetts Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20314-1000 
(202) 272.1785 

Responsible for federal wetland areas as they relate to flood control. 

★ U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 

401 M Street SW 

Washington, DC 20460 

(800) 832-7828 Wetlands Hotline 

(202) 260-2080 General Information 
Provides free information on the Federal Wetlands Protection Act, the 
Clean Water Act, and other environmental issues. 

★ U.S. Rsh and Wildlife Service 

U.S. Department of Interior 
4401 North Fairfax Drive 
Arlington, VA 22203 
(703) 343-5333 

Oversees federal wetlands areas along with the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers and the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 
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OFF THE STREETS 
Community Center 
Created by Teens, for Teens 

Right now, teens in America are fig^diing a war, and we 
are scared to death because our friends are dying. Our 
friends are trying to kill each other and kiUing themselves 
. . . I don't think it works for adults to push messages 
about drugs and alcohol and AIDS on teenagers. 
Teenagers need to hear those messages from other teens. 
— Cassie Fuller 

The rats no longer occupy an old warehouse that is as wide as a four-lane 
interstate. The building, especially on Friday and Saturday nights, is filled 
with young people who flock to the New Horizons Teen Center. It was an 
uphill battle to convince the southern community of Sumter, South 
Carolina, that kids desperately needed a place to hang out and have fun. 

Cassie Fuller and several other high school students active in 4-H 
were determined to create a recreation center in Sumter. They believed 
that the best way to win the Var" was for teens to help teens. At fourteen, 
Cassie says "My world was constant chaos and death. Suicide, drugs and 
alcohol were becoming a normal part of my life." Although a casualty of the 
"war" on sobriety and sanity, she survived and remains determined to help 
other kids whose pain she understands only too well. 

In the following account, this Texas-born %udmouth," as Cassie 
describes herself, retraces her steps which involved winning the support of 
the county council and the governor, as well as obtaining nearly $3,000 
worth of grants. The New Horizons Teen Center has become a national 
model, and is a testament to Cassie Fuller's drive to change her corner of 
the world. 
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I went from good girl to bad girl. I went througli a very long wild 
streak, but I benefitted from it. One thing that my father* who comes from 
an old Southern family, taught me is whatever is given to you und doesn't 
kill you, will make you stronger and you have to help ulherN lieciiuse there 
are those who won*t be able to survive what you did. 

I was part of a gang once. I did drugs to some exient. I drank. I 
attempted suicide twice. I'm not proud of these things hut if I had not done 
those things, I could not have helped others. I see kids who were younger 
than me in the same pain that I knew and I would fee! and know their 
pain. No child should go through things like this. There are kids out there 
who are really aduhs at twelve and I felt that wasn't right. 

We are looking to adults around us for comfort, for siifety Hnd for 
support. We teenagers are lost and we are looking for help from others. 
What we are getting are programs that tell us, "You are a good f)erson," 
and "Just Say No to Drugs." We feel pain inside that we have never felt 
before and we're hurting like we've never hurt before. Saying "no** to 
something that is going to make us forget the pain and hurt and feel good 
for a while is really hard to do. 

There really is a big generation gap and it's not a joking matter 
anymore. Kids can no longer look up to adults to take care of them and to 
make it all better. We've got to start to hold each other's hand. I think if 
you can work inward from the teenage community and out that is one way 
to work through these massive problems. 

Most kids in the beginning do not have major life-threatening 
problems but what happens is they have no one to talk to and nowhere to 
turn so they turn to drugs, alcohol, sex, or whatever. Kids need a place to 
go and talk to other kids who aren't going to down them and judge them. 
And those who have already turned to drugs — I personally believe anyone 
can change themselves. I didn't go to a rehab center. I didn't go to a 
psychologist or therapist. I did it on my own with the help of friends. That 
was my basic philosophy behind the teen center. 
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I had just turned fifteen when I moved to South Carolina. I did not 
want to be here. There's nothing in Sumter but to cruise up and down. A 
friend introduced me to a 4-H group called New Horizons. They had gotten 
a old warehouse donated by the city and had applications to open a teen 
center, but the structural problems of the building and actual community 
programs had not been worked out yet. When they told me about their 
idea, I had a lot of ideas on how to make this work. 

We only had five members — four boys who were juniors and 
seniors in high school and I was the only girl, a sophomore. My worry was 
to get this place looking good enough so we could open the doors once a 
week. If we could get kids into the cen' "".r and let them dance and hear a 
deejay, then we could hit them with the punch and get them to claim the 
place as their own. Then they would want to make it the very best it could 
be. 

It took four years of long, hard work to get it where it is now. The 
community rallied around us with a very cautious attitude. We were baited, 
given scraps like you would to a dog, and then told this is all we can give 
you. I felt if the teenagers alone could get money and build the structure 
and if we could do everything that we had to do on our own, then I could 
go to community members and organizations and say, "We've done all this, 
now give us money so we can do more." 

There is still denial. Sumter is a very prosperous community but the 
drug problem prospers, too. It's a perfect geographical place for drugs to 
be shipped in. We are very close to Myrtle Beach, Charlotte, and 
Columbia. Sumter is a small town, low profile, and a lot of people did not 
want to see the growing problem. 

We started finding different grants that we could apply for. I found 
out about them through the 4-H and the South Carolina Drug and Alcohol 
Commission. They'd get the applications for me or tell me whom to call 
and I wrote the grant. The first grant we got came from the Bureau of 
Justice Assistance Office of Drug Prevention in Washington. That money 
was for tile we needed for the dance floor. 

One of the things I put in the grant is that the teen center is 
positioned on the southem side of the county which is the roughest end of 
town, where the poor people and the gangs are. The center's location might 
have been accidental but part of it, I think, was a gift from God because 
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those are the kids we need to hit first. High-income and middle class kids 
need to be targeted as hard as you target low-income children but first of 
all I wanted to get the low-income kids working with us for two reasons. 
First, to get them in and off the streets and second, because I needed them 
to provide protection for the Teen Center. If I had kids and gang members 
from that area working with us I knew we wouldn't be attacked. That plan 
has worked for the last four years. 

It started out with fifteen to twenty youths. Now the center hosts 
around two hundred kids at various events and activities, including 
recreation and youth development programs. Our attendance has gone way 
up. It started out as one high school crowd but since then weVe branched 
out to five high schools and that was one of our goals. Teens are just like 
adults — when you succeed, everyone jumps on the bandwagon. 

We initially opened nn Friday nights and it was a white upper 
middle class group of kids. On Saturday night it was primarily black. Now 
there is more of a mixture. We tried to do a program on race but it was 
shot down. There is just as much racism against whites as there is against 
blacks. Everyone is becoming racist and ignorant of eveiyone eke. But the 
one thing about the Teen Center is we are there to dance. No one is 
different there. 

The Teen Center is run by a core group and that group is 
constantly revolving — new leaders, teen DJs, and high school bands. Teens 
do the accounting, some do grants, some others search people at the door 
for knives and stuff because of the gangs. 

MORE THAN A PLACE TO HANG OUT 

We started a Sex Ed program which is essentially peer counseling 
done within the Teen Center. Our group discussions are about how to 
respect yourself and have responsibility for what you do. We also have 
doctors and nurses come to the center and these professionals talk to the 
teens in their own territory. People were afraid I was going to distribute 
condoms and they didn't want their children hearing about sex from 
strangers. By this time I was seventeen, and my answer was: ''Well, they 
aren't hearing about it from you and I'm tired of seeing these fourteen-year 
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olds pregnant.** We have flyers in the bathrooms about condoms, where to 
go to get birth control pills, and what is the safest protection against AIDS 
and gonorrhea. 

We started a Government in Action program. Two students now 
attend every meeting of the county council and speak about teen problems. 
Before this program began, I felt teens were being ignored. I told the 
councU that it's only going to take you ten minutes — five minutes for each 
child to speak — and you might learn something. Since then the council 
has sponsored summer programs, all sorts of government programs for 
teenagers, and kids who are interested in politics can spend a day with a 
county councilmember. 

We also help with resumes, and find volunteer work for kids at the 
center. We're involved with recycling and environmental projects. The Teen 
Center gives you a place to let your guard down and lets you find out who 
you really are. It's especially for all the wonderful kids who aren't the star 
pupils and don't make straight A's and are basically considered outcasts. 
Th^ don't fit in a clique or their parents don't have enough money and 
teachers and principals overlook them and they don't get picked to go do 
the special things. If a kid comes in the Center and has an idea and has 
worked it through, we'll show him where to get the money and the support. 
If he fails, we'll help him figure out how and why. 



I hate to be patted on the head and told "Good girl ... Go home." 
That's what a lot of politicians did to me. When they did it, that got me 
more fired up. I believe in the old kind of democracy when every individual 
really did have a say. We need to band together now. I've 



STREET SMARTS 



I told Governor Campbell once if all teens could 
band together and go against the government you would 
have no government. Kids are tired of it. Everyone is 
saying you've got to do something. It's overwhelming even 
to me at times. The bureaucratic process is so slow and so 
complicated. 



done it with the Sumter teen community. 
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Everyone has views and ideas of how it can work. Americans are 
too scared or too fed up to try. If I didn't have 4-H and the state Drug and 
Alcohol Commission, I really wouldn't have known where to go for help. 
They showed me which people you need to go to for what. The average 
American doesn't know where to begin. 

Sometimes I would call Governor Campbell instead of my mayor, 
primarily on the pregnancy issue and AIDS. I didn't have the information 
I needed. I think Sumter is second in the state for teenage pregnancy. 
That's devastating to the community. Pd go and say, "Look, what are you 
going to do about this?" 1 used my age to get my foot in the door. To speak 
with Governor Campbell, I would get an appointment with one of his aides 
and tell him what I needed: This is going to help the state's Image and it 
is going to help South Carolina economically," I'd say. By promising the 
politicians that 1 could make them look good and make their state look 
progressive, they were saying, This little girl is still in high school and is 
promising us national recognition in an area that we are so behind in.** 

You have to play their game. That's what really worked for me. I 
v/as under eighteen and I knew so much. I could speak their language in 
very big words. I could play ball with them even though I was so young. 
And I think that shocked people and while they were shocked, I went in for 
the kill. They would take /hat I was saying about kids on the street, where 
they are getting drugs, sex and diseases and they would set it alongside 
their data and my information would be right on. They had spent billions 
of dollars of research to learn what I've learned in sixteen years. 

I got involved with the Kettering Foundation; it's a giant think tank. 
They offer materials on different topics for community groups to sit and 
discuss. They believe in democracy and town meetings. We filled out an 
application for a grant from the foundation and mainly because of the Teen 
Center I got a scholarship to go to Washington, D.C. I got to speak with 
Presidential advisors on education and drug policy and the President's 
Deputy Assistant for Domestic Policy and Economics. I was invited back 
and I brought back five people to tell the government what it could do. 
After that we started a national newsletter for anyone who wants to start 
a teen community activity group. Things really skyrocketed. 

We had done all this work on our own and I received a promise 
and a handshake that the Sumter County Council would give us the money 
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for a Teen Center Youth Development Director. I was out of town at a 
convention of the Drug and Alcohol Commission for teenagers from all 
over South Carolina. 

One of the guys who had started out with me in New Horizons was 
home on vacation from college and heard that the council had decided not 
to fund the youth director position. Over four hundred teens called the 
councilmembers at ten, eleven, and twelve at night. They had their parents 
call. Kids from all walks of life telephoned, even those who wouldn*t 
outwardly support the Teen Center. Three hundred kids showed up at the 
council meeting to make sure that vote went through and it did. We have 
our youth director and the Teen Center has blossomed because of him. Tm 
particularly proud that I helped create a job for an adult. 

The Teen Center is going to carry on. Teens created it and adults 
just made sure it was legal. It could be adapted to a smaller town» or even 
a big city like Atlanta. Come steal the ideas from the center and make it 
fit your community. To me, that's the greatest compliment! 

Tm now an adult. I vote, I pay taxes and 1 want to be heard. There's 
my sister's generation — she's sixteen — and the generation under her. All 
those kids deserve the chance to speak their minds. I know more kids who 
know more about what's going on with drugs, alcohol and sexual problems 
than adults whose job it is to know. 



PREDICTIONS 



Cassie Fuller aspires to be "the first teacher in the Senate — not a 
lawyer — but someone close to the people." Another dream of hers later on 
in life is to live in a small city like Sumter with a community center 
available for her own children. For now, Cassie is at Old Dominion 
University in Virginia, pursuing a double major in education and political 
science. As the recipient of the 1991 National 4-H Council's Citizenship 
Award, she remains in the public eye, still staring down politicians for not 
having the guts to act and urging teens to fight the •Var" in their 
communities. 
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Amy Howell, Cassie*s successor as president of New Horizons Teen 
Center, has proved to be another remarkable voung leader and serves on 
several policy-making committees in Sumter. Community support for the 
center has grown, and recently the county council voted 34-1 to keep it 
open after a police officer was stabbed trying to break up a fight between 
two gangs outside New Horizons. After this incident, the teen center, which 
always has had tight security and used metal detectors, has come to 
symbolize a safe haven for teens in today*s urban war zone* 



INFORMATION STARTERS 



For more information on sources for grant money, refer to pages 77-78. 

★ ACTION 

Drug Alliance Program 
806 Conn^ctkxjt Avenue NW 
Washington. DC 20525 
(202) 634-9759 
Supports drug-free environment youth initiatives. 

★ Kettering Foundation 

100 Commons Road 

Dayton, OH 45459-2777 

(800) ;>21 -0657 (800) 43W819 in OH 
Offers scholarships to teens to attend its Youth Policy institute in 
Washington, D.C. 

★ National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Abua^ Infomiatlon 

5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockviile. MD 20857 
(800)72&6686 (301) 468-2600 in MD 
Refers to organizations and provides a free resource catalog. 

★ National Crime Prevention Council 

1700 X Street NW 
Second Floor 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 466-NCPC 
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Works doseiy wrtfi the U.S. Depaitm«nf of Justice. The Council provides 
grant nrK>ney to groups like the New Horizons Teen Center as part of its 
Teens As Resources Against Drugs' program. 

★ National 4-H Council 

7100 Connectkxit Avenue 
Chevy Chase. MD 20615 
(301) 961*2800 

Sponsors many youth fomms and conferences. Cassie Fuller's kx^al 4-H 
club sensed as the community group that helped launch and sponsor 
the center. 

★ New Horizons Teen Center 

PO Box 2377 
Sumter, SC 29151 
(803) 773-5561 

Welcomes your inquiries about Now Horizons and its community 
programs. Tom Cloer is the center's director. 

★ Office of Juvenile Justice & Delinquency 

U.S. Department of Justice 
633 Indiana Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20531 
(202) 307-5911 
Works closely with numerous youth organizations. 
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BEYOND BLACK HISTORY MONTH 
Student's Proposal 
Wakes Up the School Board 

One day at Moore High School in Louisville, Kentucky, a light bulb 
flashed in Detra Warfield's mind and she did something many of us never 
do. Instead of merely thinking about her idea, this fifteen-year old 
embarked on a plan to tackle an issue affecting all the schools in her 
county. 

After reading Detra's story you might expect her to hold some 
elective position in student government or perhaps serve as a youth 
representative on the school board. However, she describes herself as a 
normal student who gets lots of B's, but some C's and D's too. Detra 
proves that many of us have untapped leadership qualities that just need 
a little encouragement to emerge. The support she received from her 
family, especially her mother and her aunt, made all the difference in her 
decision to make a difference. 



INHEROWNWORDS... 



It was February and Black History Month. My English teacher 
asked us to do a report on a famous black American who contributed 
something to America. So, I picked Booker T. Washington and I wrote 
about him. That was all we did for that month. In all my other classes, I 
didn't have another assignment about Black History Month. 

It made me begin thinking about why we were limited to studying 
black history during the shortest month of the year. I called my aunt and 
asked her what I should do. She writes for newspapers and she encourages 
me to do anything. My aunt said "^Just get a petition up fu-st and see how 
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many people agree with you.* She told me after passing out the petitions 
to write a speech and go to the Board of Education. 

The next week I got a petition up; I'd never done that before. I just 
askec^ { ' ^le in my school — both blacks and whites — would they like to 
have a class to learn more about black history? Some of the students 
wouldn't sign because they thought they would get in trouble. Some asked 
what it was for, and I told them it was for a good cause. I collected over 
one hundred names from my school. 

Then I asked my friend, Ian Cooley, who is two years younger than 
me, to get some names from her middle school. We started collecting the 
signatures in March and by the third week we had collected over three 
hundred names. 

Then I just looked up the Board of Education in the telephone 
book and called. I asked if I could present a speech about a black history 
class in the Jefferson County schools and was given a date to come in. 

There were about ten school board members. Lots of people from 
other schools were there for other issues. I was nervous; my leg was 
shaking. I had practiced at home but I was still nervous. I wrote my speech 
all on my own but my aunt helped me. She told me to put three questions 
in my speech and to get a group of black and white students to answer 
them. 

Tlic first question was "Who was the man who raced against a 
steam-driven machine and won?** The second question was ^'Who was the 
wom^n who freed over two hundred slaves in the underground railroad?** 
And the third question was **Who was the man who chopped down the 
cherry tree?** Probably half the students could answer just question three. 
The other two questions are about African Americans and half the students 
probably didn't know the an.swers to those because th^ are about black 
history. [Answers: John Henry; Harriet Tubman; George Washington.] 

I just presented my ideas that black people have made a lot of 
contributions in America and some people just don't know about it. I said 
that a class would teach everybody who wants to know about black history 
and let them appreciate the African Americans who have done so much. 

I was giving my speech and my time ran out. One of the board 
members — he was the only black member — said "Let her go ahead,** and 
I finished my speech. The Superintendent of Jefferson County Schools said, 
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"We'll look into this." After the meeting, I had people come up to me 
saying that it was a great speech. 

About two weeks after the speech, a newspaper reporter 
interviewed me and Ian. The headline was: "Discovering a Heritage: Black 
History Month Leaves Two Students Wanting, Asking for More.** 

The one black board member got Mont est Baves^ the Assistant 
Superintendent of Jefferson County Schools, to help me out. I met with Mr. 
Eaves about a month later. He was interested. It was the first time anybody 
showed an interest since they had a black history class back in the 1970s. 
Then Mr. Eaves asked me and my mother to join a committee. 

The committee included the Assistant Superintendent and his 
secretary, teachers, my mom, and this other student and his teacher. This 
guy, a junior from Manuel High, came to the meetings because he wanted 
the same thing I did. In the end he asked me and my friend, Ian, to come 
over to his school to talk about it. 

The committee met about every two weeks throughout the summer. 
My mom and I went to every one of those meetings. We talked about what 
we wanted for a black history class and what we needed, like books and 
how teachers would be chosen to teach this year-long class. 

That summer the committee and I used the petitions to get 
students' names and addresses to start up a Saturday Academy. It was a 
class held every Saturday from 1 1 a.m. to 2 p.m. for all ages and taught 
people about African Americans. 

By September we got an African*American History class started in 
four or five schools. I was amazed at how quick it took to get a class in the 
.schools. The class for the 1991-92 school year at Moore is completely full. 
It's only for juniors and seniors. So far this year we've learned about the 
geography of Africa, and right now we are reading Native Son. We have a 
white teacher. As long as she can teach history, it's okay with me. The 
other students in the class said it was all right, too. 

I have a dream just like Martin Luther King and I am hoping to 
keep it alive. I hope that my idea will grow and that eventually the class 
that includes the contributions of blacks and other people of color won't 
have to be called Black History. It will be called American History. 
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PREDICTIONS 



When Detra first thought of doing something about Black History 
Month she had no experience organizing anything and had never held a 
leadership post< But by diving in head-first, she accomplished her goal and 
is now the winner of the Young and Teen Peacemakers' First Annual 
Award. Detra wants "all students — black, white, Asian, Hispanic, all of 
them — to Icoi-n something they don't know about other races so there will 
be more understanding and there won't be any fighting among people 
different from each other." 

She wonders, "When I grow up, will the class still be there? Will it 
be bigger and better? Will it be mandatoiy rather than elective?" The 
answer is probably *yes,' judging from the growth of multicultural programs 
in high schools and colleges across the country. In the meantime, the 
Jefferson County School administrators are sticking with their commitment 
to Detra to infuse African-American studies throughout the curriculum for 
all grades. 

Chances are when Detra Warfield is older she'll be at the front of 
a class. She wants to major in history and become a teacher or a professor^ 
Between now and then, Detra intends to rely on the guidance of her aunt 
and offers this encouragement: "^evergive up what you really want to get." 



INFORMATION STARTERS 



* Educational Rasaarch Infomiation Claarlnghouaa on Social Studiaa 

Indiana Univarsity 
2806 East Tanth Straet 
Bloonilngton, IN 47406-2696 
(812) 855*3838 

Servaa as a cantral InfomiaHon axchange for social studies teachars. 
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* J«ff«rson County Public Schools 

PO Box 34020 
LouiBville, KY 40232^1020 
(502) 473^11 

ProvidM infofmatlon on its African-American history courso. 

« National Aasociation of Stata Boards of Education 

1012 Cameron Street 
AJexarxlria, VA 22314 
(703) 684-4000 

Provides infonrjatkjn about policy decisions which local school districts 
must implement. 

* National Council for 6lacl( Studlas 

Ohio State University 
115'A Independence Hall 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(614) 292-1035 
Provides information on African-American black studies. 

« National Council of Social Studltts 

3501 Newark Street NW 
Washington. DC 20016 
(202) 966-7840 
Plays a key role in analyzing and revising curtlcula. 

* National School Boarda Association 

Resource Center/Library 
1680 Duke Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 838-6722 

Provides information about school board decisions and other education 
policy aaoss the country. 

* Young and Taan Paacamakars 

37 Lebanon Street 
Hamilton, NY 13346 
(315) 824-4332 

Concentrates on conflict resolution. Currently there are thirteen chapters 
across the country. Their national magazine. Peace On Our Minds, is 
published four times a year. 
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BUMP THE DUMP 
How Teens Moved a Mountain 

Adults often blame kids for causing many neighborhood problems. In one 
New England city, however, adults made a mess and it was the kids who 
got the city to clean it up. 

It all started when Catherine Harraghy, who teaches American 
Government at Bridge Academy, rebelled against using textbooks that were 
published in 1976 and were nearly as old as her high school students. Using 
outdated texts was especially frustrating for Ms. Harraghy since motivating 
her class is a very real chaUenge. Many of the students need to be 
encouraged every day to stick it out and get their high school diplomas. 

"For most of their lives these kids have been told that they are 
losers," explauns Ms. Harraghy. "Bridge Academy is for students who 
probably won't make it," says seventeen-year old Lisa Mojica. This public 
school in Springfield, Massachusetts is an alternative route for youth at risk 
of dropping out, including pregnant girls and teenage parents as well as 
minors whoVe become runaways or had problems with the law and are on 
probation. Often their only encouragement comes from teachers like Ms. 
Harraghy. 

Back in 1991, a mountain of rubble grew in plain view of Ms. 
Harraghy's classroom window. To save money, the city of Springfield had 
stopped its bulk trash pick-ups and a trash heap mounted next to Bridge 
Academy. The school principal had called city hall and the department of 
public works about the illegal dumping but her complaint fell on deaf ears. 
Ms. Harraghy figured this might be a job for her American Government 
class to take on. 

Robbin Kraulter, Lisa Mojica, Adalis Santiago, Miguel Torres, and 
Zulma Torres (who isn*t related to Miguel) are some of the Bridge 
Academy students who spearheaded this project they called '*Bump The 
Dump." 
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MIGUEL: The dump was a real big pile. It would almost fill up a basketball 
court. There was no fence; kids could get hurt. There were stoves, cribs and 
those kinds of things. I think it was more embarrassing to adults. They 
expect young people to make the mess out here, but the dump was an adult 
thing. 

LISA: The dump was embarrassing. Who wants to go to a school next to 

a dump? It makes us feel like we're dirty. Central High School is so 
beautifully clean and the grass is cut. 

ZULMA: You'd pass by and the smell would get you sick. There were a lot 
of cats and dogs. And the number one thing was a lot of kids could get hurt 
so we decided to do something about it. 

LISA: Everyone in the class wrote a letter, then Ms. Harraghy took the 

best from each letter. My best sentence is the second sentence of the class 
letter. Then Zulma's was the third, then Robbings, then Miguel's; everyone 
was included. It was all bonded together. 

[All members of City Council received this letter.] 



Dear Councilor 

We are the students of the Bridge Academy government class. The 
neighbors adjacent to our school are growing a dump instead of flowers. 
This dump is located on Eastern Avenue. The dump is very dangerous to 
children in this neighborhood because the yard is not fenced in to keep 
them out. So if they were playing in the dump, they could get seriously 
hurt. 

Health hazards are also involved with this pile of trash. We are also 
concerned about rabid animals. Children can also get cut on the sharp 
objects which can cause an infection. We also enclose in this letter a list of 
things in the dufnp. 
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I. Sto\r and Washing Machine 
2 Bureaus 

3. Bed Mattresses 

4. Large Wood pieces with nails 

5. Chain 

6. Baby Caniage 

7. Bike parts 

8. Aluminum sidings 

9. Car tires 
10. Tmsh 

Sincerely, 

BRIDGE ACADEMY 
Government Class 



ROBBIN: At first it was like a class assignment but then we started seeing 
things happening. People started coming into our school and talking with 
us about it. I think with aU the kids in the class writing letters, they 
responded to us because of all the letters. 

ADALIS: It was more than just writing letters to get a grade. We hoped the 
letters would do something. At first we didn't think they would even bother 
to read our letters, but they wrote us back. Then some people came to see 
the dump, and not even two weeks went by before they had some men 
working on getting aU the trash out. 

LISA: There was no one leader. It was aU a team effort. Half the class 

would like draw posters or write letters. Tara has two kids and she 
graduated last year and she volunteered to do a lot of the typing and doing 
the letters real right, copying and sending them out. I did some posters and 
put them up at the school. Everyone had something to do. That's why the 
project made us feel good. 

MIGUEL: Some of the students caUed city councilmembers. I guess Mr. Foley, 
our councilman, took an interest because he didn*t like what was going on. 
After we wrote the letters, he came to our school. And then they cleaned 
up the lot. We wrote him a letter back thanking him. Then he wrote us 
back saying that the job wasn*t done and that they were going to come back 
to finish hauling away the rest of the trash. 
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MIGUEL: One of the kids at school called the newspaper. A reporter came 
and the story she wrote about the mess embarrassed people in the 
neighborhood. 

LISA: The article helped a lot because it went all 

over Springfield. Some of my friends from other 
schools called me. Because this is an alternative 
school, kids at other high schools could say like, 
"Oh, wow! Bridge did something!" 

ZULMA: We had a lot of proof. We had pictures 
and we described everything that was in there 
that we saw that could have hurt smaller kids. 
And the dump could attract lots of druggies and 
problems could have happened. I live about three 
blocks away and it's a clean neighborhood. 

LISA: When I saw them working to clean up the dump I felt very proud. 

[The city sent a crew of six to eight men and it took them an entire week 
to remove eight separate truckloads of rubbish.] 

ROBBIN: I think they paid more attention to us because we were trying to do 
something for the community. And the people who came to our school to 
speak with us really listened. It is not usually kids who try to do something 
like that. 

LISA: Mr Foley came to our class to speak. We all had good ideas on 

what to do with the dump. Some kids said we should put in a basketball 
court. Some kids said a playground. I suggested a parking lot for whoever 
lives there. When we spoke, they listened. Yes, Pm very surprised. It*s very 
nice that someone out there at least listens to us because hardly no one 
does. I think they listen maybe because they realize that what we're saying 
is true. And another thing: This is our school and if we make the effort to 
become proud and to Ixjcome comfortable going to Bridge, then they 
should listen and react to what we say and the way we feel. 



HiMTS 

In the case of *&ump The Dump/ 
thank you l#tt#ni from th# class 
spurred further action. Even a 
handwritten note thanking your 
allies will often encourage them to 
support you further. A of 
appreciation will cause the person 
to whom you are writing to think, 
"Thaf 8 so nice. They don't take n^ 
for granted. I should do more to 
help themi* 
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ZULMA: The group wanted to see how far I would go since I wasn't into 
school and I especially hated the government class. So they figured maybe 
if we give her the chance, she might prove herself and go represent the 
school at a Community Service Roundtable Meeting. So I did! It was the 
first speech I had ever given. I was very nervous. I went with Ms. Han*aghy 
to the top floor of the Bay Banks Tower and spoke in front of over fifty 
people. We had city councilors there, the mayor, the superintendent of 
schools, and there were a lot of business people. I had five minutes. I 
introduced myself. My speech was on how dangerous the dump was and 
what we expected to be done. We especially wanted a playground since the 
school doesn't have a gym. The neighborhood also could have used a 
playground because there aren't many around. The part I enjoyed most 
from the project was to see the class united and how we became friends 
with each other and how it gave us a chance to learn from each other. 

MIGUEL: There is no dump next to the school now. Anyone caught putting 
more trash there would be fined. But it's just wasted property. It would cost 
too much to put a basketball court in and stuff like that. The budget in 
Springfield is all messed up and now we have to live with it. The parks and 
the swimming pools — that's what we mostly do out here in the 
summertime — are closed. 

ADALIS: We'll still try to get a playground or something there. This dump 
project gave me the opportunity and motivation for speaking up for what 
I want and not holding back on what I think is best. I believe when you 
want something in life, you must work hard in order to get it. As a student 
1 feel proud of what we accomplished, and as a teenager, it is good to know 
that older people will understand and hear your words. It's a great feeling 
to succeed. 

ZULMA: I always say, if you have a lot of pride in yourself and a high self- 
esteem you can accomplish anything in life that you set your heart on. 
Some people have bad influences on others and intend to keep them down, 
but I have learned ''Don't give up until you succeed.** I'm half Indian and 
half Hispanic and I also have learned that it doesn't matter what race you 
come from, you can accomplish what others can. 
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PREDICTIONS 



No playground has been built yet because of the city's budget crisis 
but these Bridge Academy students seem poised to try and lobby for it 
when the time is right. Miguel says, "If I want to do something again, V\\ 
write a letter or call them . . . before I didn't even know who to call." 
Miguel's soft voice, full of confidence, reflects his involvement as one of the 
youth representatives on a task force to reform the city's public high 
schools. 

Zulma started going to class regularly and justifiably boasts that "I 
almost had second Honors. I missed it by one mark." Lisa reflects: "When 
I was doing this project I was very shy. I wouldn't speak to anyone. The 
experience helped me out with my writing and drawing. Tm not 
embarrassed anymore to go to Bridge. It was the best thing I ever did." 

Even after Adalis, Robbin, and the others graduate, there will be 
more students who will probably follow in their footsteps to try and get the 
city to transform this public land in a way that will benefit both Bridge 
Academy and its neighborhood. 

Zulma, who will graduate from Commerce High School in '93, 
promises, "Fd always go back and help them at Bridge Academy, because 
I feel like we started this project and that we, as a group, should finish it!" 



INFORMATION STARTERS 



* Your local government — the county health department, the 
department of public works, and the housing commission — can often 
provide Information about who owns a property and what the 
regulations are regarding upkeep by the property owner, as well as ttie 
fines for dumping. In 'Bump The Dump,' getting the attention of elected 
officials v/as vita) in getting the city to clean up a mountain of trash. This 
approach is increasingly necessary because k>cal agend«»s don't have 
the money to take care of such 'minor" problems as litter. 
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★ Your locat parks and reaeation d«pamT>«nt is a good piaca 
to check out what short-term and kxig-range plans are available for 
buikiing new playgrounds and other recreatk>nai facilities. 

★ Your state tourism agency may take an interest in helping 
you clean up abandoned trash heaps and dump sites when you point 
out the potential negative impact on tourism posed by these eyesores. 

★ The U.S. Environmental Protection Agertcy regional office 
should be called in to investigate if you believe a partk^lar dump may 
be hazardous or toxic (refer to Part IV). 

★ America the Beautiful Act, a new federal taw, provides 
matching funds to any youth group for planting trees. Many states have 
similar Incentives. Consider Investigating what grant money may be 
available to you once an area is cleaned up. 
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YOUNG PEACEMAKERS HEARD IN MOSCOW 

International 
Letter-Writing Campaign 
Touches World Leader 

Heidi Hattenbach of Santa Barbara, California has been putting her 
idealism to work for well oyer half her life. She admits matter-of-factly, •*! 
am not waiting to be an adult for anything to happen. I am doing it now.** 

When she was eleven, her first letter to the editor appeared in the 
newspaper. Heidi explains, "It was on how people in stores treat kids like 
we are going to shoplift. So I wrote a letter to the editor telling 
storekeepers to be nicer to kids." 

All through secondary school, environmental issues and political 
campaigns drew Heidi's attention. After she spent a month in Russia as 
part of a student summer exchange program, her interest in international 
affairs grew. Her advocacy work on world hunger began in earnest during 
her first year at Portland's Reed College, when she learned about the 
student-led international group called Youth Ending Hunger (YEH). 

Her story about the impact of young peacemakers brings to mind 
an old German legend called *The Naumburg Children's Festival." In the 
fifteenth century, as the tale goes. General Procop of Bohemia led his 
armies from one town to the next, killing innocent men, women and 
children. When Procop surrounded the walled city of Naumburg, surrender 
seemed unavoidable. However, the townspeople instead plotted to soften 
the heart of the ruthless general. Singing children paraded to the enemy 
camp and innocently asked Procop to play with them, The General stared 
in disbelief, and then smiled. After a day of games and laughter, Procop's 
army surrendered, realizing that the brave young3ters of Naumburg should 
not suffer. 

In this contemporary version of an old story, the young 
peacemakers of Youth Ending Hunger did not confront Ethiopian military 
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dictator Mengistu Haile Mariam but challenged his primary weapons- 
supplier — the Soviet Union — to exercise its influence to end the civil war 
in Ethiopia. 



IN HEROWN WORDS... 



The Peace in Ethiopia Campaign actually was the brainchild of Eli 
Cohen, a seven-year old boy in London^ England. He had heard about the 
civil war in Ethiopia and how millions of children were starving to death 
iiere. Even if food shipments did get through, the people were kept in a 
state of chronic hunger because their money, land, and energy went into 
the war rather than into economic growth. This just didn*t make sense to 
Eli. 

Eli wrote a letter to Mikhail Gorbachev, who was then at the height 
of his power as the leader of the Soviet Union. Eli had decided that since 
Mr. Gorbachev could bringdown the Berlin Wall, he could do anything. He 
asked Mr. Gorbachev to try to halt the civil war in Ethiopia so the famine 
could be ended. 

Eli*s mother suggested he tell his cl-ass at school about his letter. 
Soon, all of his schoolmates wrote letters and somehow the Youth Ending 
Hunger organization in London heard about it. YEH decided that this 
letter -writing campaign would be a really great global project for the 
organization. 

I had been introduced to YEH and the issue of hunger when I went 
away to college. There was a guy named Andrew my dormitory who 
wore this shoddy bracelet that said "End Hunger." I didn't understand why 
this guy, who always dressed so nice and was such a neat person, wore this 
string bracelet. It turned out he was one of the people who started YEH 
in the United States. He and other YEH leaders said they weren't going 
to take their bracelets off until hunger ended. 

I had never heard that forty thousand children die every day from 
hunger. Maybe 1 had heard it in the news, but 1 never realized that was 
forty thousand children. The number can seem so unreal that it is really easy 
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to stay out of touch with it. It hit me so deeply. I had nightmares, I cried, 
I was scared. It just didn't make sense, so I decided to do something about 
it. I got involved in YEH and we started activities at our college. We now 
have a large group organized on campus. 

GLOBAL LETTER-WRITING CAMPAIGN 

Youth Ending Hunger in the U.S. directed the letter-writing 
campaign more towards President Bush than Mr. Gorbachev. In only a few 
weeks we collected about six thousand letters and sent them to Bush. 

Andrew and I did assemblies in high schools and junior highs 
around Oregon, talking to hundreds and hundreds of kids about hunger 
and poverty, and letting them know that they could do something about it. 
I was surprised that setting up the assemblies was so easy. 

During our presentations, we'd show a video about the distinction 
between chronic hunger and famine. We talked about global and local 
hunger, including the war and famine that was going on in Ethiopia, We 
told the schools about the United States' and Russia's involvement in the 
war as far as sending ammunition, money and other things. 

We'd also talk with students about hunger in the United States, 
and invite people to start a Youth Ending Hunger club in their school, and 
then see if they w.^nted to do the letter campaign as their first project. 
Sometimes we'd have everyone write a letter to President Bush. Some 
teachers thought that was a really good homework assignment. I think it is 
a wonderful thing just for people to know they can write a letter to the 
President and make a difference with it. 

Youth Ending Hunger collected about sixty-five thousand letters 
from all over Europe, from a couple of countries in 
Africa, the United States, and Canada. Eli Cohen and the 
other people who worked on the campaign decided that 
once we had all these letters, there was no way we were 
just going to mail them to the Soviet Union. We decided 
to deliver them in person to Mr. Gorbachev, and the 
campaign formed quickly behind that. Through some 
contacts that we had in Switzerland, we got a private 
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airplane donated to fly us from London to Moscow and we also got a 
meeting with Raisa Gorbachev. Actually we did try to meet with Mr. 
Gorbachev, but he was out of the country. 

One of the neat things about the Ethiopia Campiiign was that a lot 
of the letters were from kids who were just learning to write. 1*hoy would 
draw pictures like a gun with an through it and draw food iind say 

things like "Dear Mr. Gorbachev . . . Please end 
the war so the kids won't die.** The spelling was 
horrible but it really came from their hearts. I 
think that type of letter makes so much more of 
a difference than corporate stationery and pre- 
printed postcards. 

One person was invited from each of the 
countries that gathered letters and several 
countries like the United Kingdom and Germany 
had extra people come. We had a delegation of 
twenty people representing twelve countries. I was 
selected to represent the United States because of 
the work I had done on the campaign, gathering letters to President Bush. 
I had written a pretty good letter to Bush that a lot of people had read and 
liked. It was a letter telling him that it wasn't okay with me that forty 
thousand children were dying from hunger every day and it wasn't okay 
with me that around five million children stood to die within the next 
couple of months. I knew he had the power to do something about it. I 
called on him to take responsibility for the children of the world who need 
to be taken care of. 

When I told my professors at school that I was meeting Raisa 
Gorbachev and Td be back in about a week, it was a little bit extraordinary, 
and a little strange. I go to a rather academically intense college, and you 
are supposed to be there every day. I don't even know if all of my teachers 
believed that I was going to Moscow because it came up so fast. Once there 
was some media about the trip, though, most of my professors were really 
supportive. 

A friend and 1 raised about $600 to pay for the ticket. I was so 
surprised at how willing people were to support me. When we told people 
what I was doing and what my commitment is and what would come out of 
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Heidi ia right. The more your tetter 
looks as though it comes from a 
concerned individual, the better. A 
neat handwritten persua&ive state- 
ment may get more than a passing 
glance. Remember, most of the mail 
ttiat elected officials and policy 
makers receive kx>ks the same — 
typed letters with fancy letterheads. 
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the trip, people were just incredible about giving money to me. It never 
took selling — just honesty and asking. There was 
even a person in the college administration who 
donated $100 for my trip and I got help from the 
student travel agency in getting a cheap ticket. 

I left in March of 1990 and went to 
London where 1 was supposed to meet up with 
the other participants from other countries. Our 
original meeting was postponed so I waited in 
London a week and a half, and then the meeting 
with Mrs. Gorbachev got put off for another two 
weeks, i couldn't spend that much time away from 
school, so I flew back to Oregon and took my 
mid-terms. I returned to London about a week later. 

INSIDE THE KREMLIN 

Soon we wound up in Moscow for a three-day visit and 1 can't 
believe how much we got done. We didn't just meet with Raisa Gorbachev. 
We were invited to speak during a live television broadcast from a 
performing arts school we visited. I spoke and was told that my words 
reached over five million people on Soviet TV. Over one thousand children 
were in the audience of that show, too. 

We also talked to people wherever we went, handing out cards that 
were printed up in English and Russian describing our mission for peace 
and the end of hunger. We talked to several large organizations in the 
Soviet Union and we had meetings with organizers of youth activities to try 
to get Youth Ending Hunger set up in the Soviet Union. People were so 
receptive! 

We walked into the Kremlin carrying huge stacks of letters. 1 think 
Raisa Gorbachev was really in awe that we had collected all these letters. 
We showed her a few in particular that we especially liked, and some 
members of our delegation brought presents from their countries to give 
to her. 
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I really expected to walk in and have it be a meeting with a distant 
politician, I expected Mrs. Gorbachev to shake our hands and all the press 
to take our pictures and then to be quickly ushered out. There was a lot of 
press there and she did shake our hands but there was so much more. She 
hugged us and held us and showed us around the Kremlint her home. She 
talked about ending hunger by the year 2000. 

The internal strife in the USSR was beginning to be a severe 
problem and Mrs. Gorbachev told us how hard it was to look outward when 
it was so hiirJ in her own country. She actually invited us back to the 
Kremlin when hunger h ended. 

It WHS really a wonderful meeting. 1 know that Mrs. Gorbachev 
heard our messjige iind took it back to her husband. Maybe the Russians 
would have pulled out of tithio()iu within the next few months or within the 
next year anyway, bocauKC they could no longer stand it economically. But 
by giving Mr. Oorhacliev our message, we let him know that children 
around the world care alx)Ut his actions. 

I think our trip opened up new options. People who heard about it 
know that they can start a small project like collect $5 for UNICEF or a 
large project that effects the world like meeting with an incredible world 
leader. 



PREDICTIONS 



Heidi Hattenbach, who admits to being both naive and cynical, 
knows the Peace in Ethiopia delegation will not return to the Kremlin any 
time soon. She remains cautiously optimistic, however, that the Youth 
Ending Hunger organization she helped set up in Moscow will survive this 
volatile period in Russian history. 

Perhaps the most lasting legacy of Heidi^s mission is her sense of 
connection with a global community, rather than thinking of herself as an 
American first and foremost. "Now with almost any place that comes on the 
news, I can associate some project or some person I know of and it makes 
the rest of the world matter so much more to me." 
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Heidi's ambitious plans include studying hunger in India for a 
semester. After she graduates with a degree in international studies, she 
may go on to law school or explore working at the United Nations or with 
a non-governmental hunger organization. One of Heidi's fears, she 
concedes, is growing up, "because I don't want to suddenly become an adult 
and stop reaching for my dreams like a lot of adults I know." 



INFORMATION STARTERS 



Additiona) organizations concerned with international policy are listed in Part IV. 

* Campaign to End Childhood Hunger 

Food Research and Action Center 
1875 Connecticut Avenue NW #540 
Washington, DC 20009 
(202) 986-2200 Fax: 202-986-2525 
Concentrates primarify on domestic hunger. 

* CARE 

660 First Avenue 
New York. NY 10016 

(800) 242.GIVE (212) 686-3110 in NY Fax: (212) 696-4005 
Provides food, disaster aid, and heahh training overseas. 

* Oxfam Amarica 

115 Broadway 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 482-1211 
Promotes self-reliance in food production. 

* Population Crisis Committaa 

1120 19th Street NW #550 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 659-1833 Fax: (202) 293-1795 
Encourages those activities that promise to have the greatest impact on 
reducing world population growth. 
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^ RESULTS 

236 Massachusetts Avenue NE 
Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 543-9340 

Supports grassroots campaigns, like the international letter*writing 
initiative in v^ich Meidi participated. 

^ UnHed Nations' Children's Fund (UNICEF) 
Three United Nations Piaza 
New York, NY 10017 
(212) 326-7000 

Serves as tt^ coordinating hub for the 1995 mid-decade review on the 
World Summit for Children. 

★ Youth Ending Hunger 

The Hunger Project 

1388 Sutter Street 

San Francisco. CA 94109-5952 

(415) 928^700 Fax: (415) 928^799 
Operates youth clubs in more than fifty cities. YEH also has an active 
presence in twenty countries around the world. The group's emphasis 
is on raising awareness about global hunger. 

-k Zero Population Growth 

1400 16th Street NW #320 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 332-2200 Fax: (202) 332-2302 
Works to mobilize public support for a sustainable balance of people, 
resources, and the environment. 
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TRACK ME TO FREEDOM 
The Struggle for Equal Education 
Continues 

I think Alabama has one of the worst dn?p-out rates in the United States. The 
tracking system hv have is just terrible. Think if you an a twelfth grade 
student, but they classified you as a ninth grader. I was taking a ninth grade 
English class, tenth grade geometry, eleventh grade biology. Thirtk about peer 
pressure. Tell me — would you want to continue to go to school when you 
see all your friends graduating and you're down here in the ninth grade 
homeroom ? You 're supposed to be a twelfth grader, but nine times out of ten 
it is not your fault. 

* Richard Walker 

Kendrick High Schoo] ^92 

// ready bothers me, especially when adults criticize: 'Look at that bad child; 
how dare they do this; they am just wild.Tve even heard teachers call their 
students "monkeys. " The students are in the lowest Level Three class where 
their peers laugh about them being there. The teachers don't care. If you live 
with that on a day-to-day basis, to me if you graduate you're doing extremely 
well From what I've seen, most students in Level Three do drop out of 
school. 

— Malika Sanders 
Selma High School '91 

In the winter of 1990, black youth and adults took to the streets in Selma, 
Alabama. They demanded an end to the persistent second-class treatment 
of Afric .i-Ajnerican students; specifically, to racial tracking in the schools. 
Ttk^ a acts of civil disobedience, so reminiscent of the civil rights movement 
of the sixties, were met with police brutality, illegal arrests, and even bomb 
threats. The mayor of Selma, Joseph Smitherman, who has been running 
City Hall for more than a quarter of a century, tried to undermine this 
non-violent movement just as he tried in 1965 to break the spirit of the 
voting rights marchers led by Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Two student leaders, Malika Sanders, who now is at Spellman 
College, and high school senior Richard Walker, who was fifteen at the 
time of the protests, describe a disturbing situation that has changed little 
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in the past twenty-five years. The school board members still are appointed 
by the white-majority city council, and legislation that would make these 
critical policy makers elected by a majority of the voters remains stymied 
in the Alabama Statehouse. 

These young people achieved a small but significant victory and 
their efforts for equal education continue. As long-time civil rights activist 
J. L. Chestnut reminds us in Black in Selma^ "What^s wrong with confront- 
ation? That's how Selma's progressed," 

Malika, a junior at Selma High School when the student movement 
formed, believes she was destined to be an activist because of the influence 
of both her parents. Hank Sanders is a state senator and a key figure in the 
New South Coalition, a broad-based civil rights organization. Malika's 
mother* Rose Sanders, is a prominent civil rights lawyer and leader whose 
political involvement began three decades ago when she was a student. 

Richard, on the other hand, has no roots in political activism. 
There would have to be a storm for me to protest!" says Richard who, for 
the first few months, paid no attention to the student movement in Selma. 
But when he came to realize how the tracking system shattered his future 
dreams, his involvement was unstoppable. Even Richard's grandmother 
could not persuade him to simmer down when the protests moved to city 
hall. 

Malika and Richard predict that the civil rights movement in Selma 
has many more hard years of work ahead. Their own firsthand accounts 
provide a chilling perspective on racism in the 1990s. Although these two 
young activists were interviewed separately, their stories are interwoven. 
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MALIKA: The Best Education Support Team [BEST] got started two years 
before the young people began to organize themselves into the student 
movement. BEST had a steering committee that was made up of adults 
who dealt with the public school system in general and who looked at the 
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tracking system. During that time, BEST began talking with Dr. Roussell, 
the Superintendent, about the tracking system and got him to make some 
criteria besides teacher recommendations. Basically you were placed in the 
tracking system according to what your teacher said. Tests, scores, grades 
weren't involved. I have a friend who's at Tuskegee University riglit now, 
carrying an A average in engineering and the school system tried to put 
him in Levels Two and Three. 

The way some of these young people got out of the lower levels is 
if their parents had a certain kind of position. I have a friend and her 
father is a doctor and her mother is a teacher in the public school ^stem. 
The school administration didn't know that when she was enrolled in Selma 
High, because she came from Michigan. They automatically put her in 
Level Three. It wasn't until her mother came down and told them all that 
her husband was a doctor and she was a teacher that they moved that child 
[out of the bottom track]. 

So, BESTwas working with the superintendent. Dr. Roussell got the 
board of education to vote on a plan based on test scores. This outraged 
many in the white community, and from that moment on we think they 
started to plot to make sure Dr. Roussell was out. I remember it being 
extremely emotional. We immediately went to the church to discuss a plan 
of action and the next day we were on the picket lines with BEST. 

BEST started to call for boycotts; for students not to go to school. 
Then my little sister's friend told me that they had called off the boycott. 
We thought the adults were just backing down and we became outraged 
and decided that the young people needed to organize on their own. It was 
at that point that we decided to have the **Student March for Dreams," 
which was our first action. We carried a casket and we tied in other 
problems of the community like drug abuse. Our message was "Don't take 
away our dreams. Instead, kill racism; eliminate teen pregnancy." 

The march was just the beginning of the students making their own 
agenda and developing some leaders. It wasn't extremely big but it was just 
enough to let people know that there were young people who were really 
involved and it kind of took off from there. 

When the movement first began with the March for Dreams, I 
remember Richard was in the crowd saying, "Look at these crazies." He 
went from not liking me at all, to following me everywhere I go — always 
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being there for me. I tease him about it ail the time. At this point he's 
someone I could ask to do anything for me and he would. It*s so funny to 
me. Once he got involved, his commitment surpassed many people who had 
been involved for a long time. Fm sure it was very hard for him to adjust. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF PASSING OUT LEAFLETS 

MALIKA: One day we were outside of school and we were putting up a tent 
to give parents leaflets about what was going on in the school system about 
the tracking system. The literature described what criteria they used to 
level the young people and what parents could do to make sure that their 
children didn't fall into a level that would not help them in any way. The 
first time the police came we just took the tent down. If they asked us, we 
would take it down and when they left, we would put it back up again. The 
next time, they didn^t ask us. They just came in and took it down. There 
were some people in the tent, and th^ just took it down over them. There 
were a lot of policemen. They had a truck. They started grabbing people. 
They were saying that having the tent on school property was a problem. 
My mother [Rose Sanders] was speaking to the students. She wasn't even 
near the tent but they went after her and handcuffed her. Then they went 
after Richard. Richard is a big young man and he is very dark and that 
made him — all throughout the movement — more of a target than a lot of 
other young people. I have a picture of at least ten policemen trying to get 
this one fifteen-year old young man down. 

RICHARD: 1 wanted to be put in the same police car with attorney Rose 
Sanders, so I could be a witness. During another protest when Rose 
Sanders went to speak with the Mayor about his critical involvement with 
the school board, police beat her and she spent a week or more in the 
hospital. So, when the police came and took our tent down, I approached 
Rose Sanders and about six cops came behind me and picked me up and 
body-slammed me hard. I fell on a piece of thick Coke bottle glass and I 
still have a scar. 

MALIKA: When I look back at stuff like thai I cannot really believe that it 
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happened. EspeciaUy being out of Selma now, it just amazes me that I even 
witnessed that. That was the first time all of us got arrested. 



BEYOND HEADUNES 

The media, espedaily photographers and televlelon camera crewB, 
m^e a local protest visible to the entire community, eometimee tven 
reacHog a national audience. !n this case, the preeence of repoctert 
actually helped protect protestors. MaJika Sander expMne: *Ourino all 
this, we had the Selma^o-Montgomery March 2Sth Anniversary where 
you were having national leaders oome to Selma anyway. Jeese 
Jackson came and spoke at our school. As long as the media was 
tt)ere tt>e polk:e weren't as brutal. But once the media (efl Selma Witm 
the 25th Anniversary, our personal lives becanr>e even nrKxe difficult.' 



THE TAKEOVER 

MALIKA: When we called a mass meeting at First Baptist, the church looked 
like what I would have thought it looked like in the sixties. People were 
standing up, kids were running around everywhere. It was just packed to 
capacity. 

People would ask, "What are you doing tonight?" I'd answer *Oh, 
Fm going to the church." It took the place of any social life. That was the 
place to be. Everybody went to the church to find out the next plan of 
action. 

A group of adults went down to city hall and asked to speak to the 
mayor. Words were exchanged and something happened where people had 
been hurt. Once that news got to the school, people who were in support 
of the movement, just kind of got fed up to the point that it made some of 
them violent. Two or three fights broke out at school and our school board 
was very nervous about that and they called off school. The school would 
resume that Friday. It was a perfect opportunity to take over the school. 

We told the BEST steering committee that we were going to march 
to city haU and have a sit-in there. We figured that some of the students 
might tell their mothers and fathers. A lot of the kids were worried As we 
were lining up, we told everyone that we were going to Selma High and we 
sent some young men to make sure that they didn't lock the doors 'cause 
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policemen were always following us around. / t the end, policemen came 
in droves. People broke out into a run from this march, some jumped and 
climbed up the gate, and others were just frantic to get inside the building. 
This part reaUy reminded me of the civil rights movement of the sixties. 

Everyone wanted to make sure this plan worked well. I thought it 
was just so wonderful because the adults knew nothing about what we were 
doing. We asked people to bring their sleeping bags and that*s all they 
knew. They thought we were going to city hall. I would have thought more 
people would have felt like, •'You didn't tell us what was going on/ but then 
we explained that we were afraid that our real destination would be leaked. 

We have one main building at Selma High, lliere was an old 
janitor; he's retired now. We walked in through the doors and the object 
was to try to figure out how we were going to make sure that the teachers 
and no one else could get into the school. We thought about how to keep 
the doors locked. But I think the janitor just locked it for us so we could 
go out but no one could come in. I really think it was him. It*s still a 
mystery. None of the administration knows how the doors remained locked. 
They just adore him [the janitor] to death; even the most racist whites 
adore him. They have no idea that he was the one who made our protest 
work! 

One night turned into another night. We went to some coUege 
students who had been involved in actions that had been done before. They 
went back to their respective schools and brought other college students. 
By the time they got there that night, they had a system of how they were 
going to protect us and guard the outside all night long so things just sort 
of fell into place wonderfully. We didn't plan out each detail, like how we 
were going to get food, but the community came with grocery bags. 

After a while, everyone decided they were staying until some 
concrete things were done about tracking. Then the board of education 
replaced Dr. Roussell. We really expected the police to raid the building 
and take us out. This one man came in and showed us how to resist arrest. 
People would scream, "Lock Up!" We ran to our positions and locked arms 
so no one could take us out unless they really got violent and then we knew 
we would just stop. People thought we would have to use this tactic because 
we felt they were determined to have school start that Monday. 

On Sunday night a lot of people kind of got frantic. The college 
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students began to think about what the consequences of an arrest would be. 
They might not be able to get their scholarships or their tuition and once 
they began questioning that, the [high school] seniors began questioning 
what would happen to them. If we had been repelled, we would have had 
to go live with relatives in another city. It was a very real possibility. 

My mother was one of the people who came in and raised the 
question to everyone. The reason she did that is she felt a lot of people 
were saying they didn't care about being expelled. At that moment, our 
emotions were so mixed up. We were at the point where we weren't 
leaving, come explosion or anything. Many of the people who were involved 
were not people who grew up with this [sit-ins and other acts of civil 
disobedience]. To make sure they had thought about the consequences, we 
ended up doing some talking about it and taking a vote. 

Right before the vote» Dr. Roussell came in and said he was leaving 
the school system even before his contract ended and a lot of students 
reacted, "Why, why?" He said, "The school board has told me that either 
I have to expel you or I have to leave." And he said, "You have been so 
committed that I know I cannot expel you; so Fm just leaving." 

Many of the young people could not fully understand the problems 
of the tracking system, but they could clearly see the injustice that was 
being done to Dr. Roussell. So that*s what they grabbed on to. For many 
of ihem that became their reason for being there. Those of us who 
understood the tracking issue and what it was doing to black people in 
Selma and to our people as a whole, were torn. I think the reason we 
ended up leaving was that many of the young people were there because 
of Dr. Roussell. 

The majority of the people voted to leave but it was really dramatic 
because even as they voted, people were crying about not really wanting to 
leave. In a situation like that we bonded with each other 
and became brothers and sisters and it was really hard to 
leave. We have pictures of us coming out of the buildings 
everyix)dy in tears. 

We truly felt a bonding that had become so 
powerful that even our adult leaders could not understand. 
There was a sense of commitment to our struggle ... a 
new sense of who we were as African-American youth. 
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CITY HALL 

MALIKA: The adults were in city hall the same time we were at school during 
the takeover. They stayed in city hall. It seemed like forever. 

RICHARD: I mixed in mainly with the adults at the city hall. We were members 
of the Best Education Support Team [BEST]. We were at city hall to let 
them know we wanted tracking ended and that we knew that the mayor was 
controlling the school board as well as the schools because he had the 
power. We weren't going to take it any more and we demanded justice. 

I stayed in city hall several days at a time before I'd go home. Night 
and day, night and day. We had tents outside. The sit-in lasted a month 
and two-and-a-half weeks. During the whole time, we probably had three 
to four Dusand teenagers and adults. 

v/e had people come from Washington, Vermont, New Orleans, 
and California. We had some whites in Selma backing us — the nuns. When 
we were at city hall they came down to pray for us. 

During the day we would fp around the building singing our chants. 
They sent down a court order saying we had to leave city hall or we'd have 
to go to jail. A few of us decided we weren't going to listen to this. That's 
when they tried to charge me as an adult and sentenced me to five days in 
jail. I am talking about jail — jail. 

They were going to lock us in. Then BEST realized I was a student 
and told me, *'You go to school so we can help you learn." I slipped in the 
lockup anyway. 

I was the only one in my family involved. They were trying to 
persuade me not to participate, saying that the best thing was to step down 
for a while. 1 had to let my family know that I didn't disrespect them, but 
1 had to go ahead. If 1 don't stand up for my rights, then no one else will. 
So I told my grandmother that I loved her and respected her and I didn't 
want to hurt her but I felt it was my duty to go out and help myself. She 
sort of went along with it and she started reading stuff about tracking and 
she found out there was really something to this movement. 

MALIKA: When we went out to picket in front of city hall, moslly it was 
adults. But son-e days it would be nothing but young people and the 
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number of policemen dramatically changed. If it was just the adults 
picketing, there would be one or two police but if it was young people, it 
seemed like most of the police force was driving around or sitting near us. 
By seeming so much afraid of the youth they gave us power and fed our 
drive. 

RICHARD: People were scared to give support. So we decided to tel! people: 
Don't be scared; if you support us just honk your horn for equal education 
when you pass by city hall. People started honking their horns, and the 
police started pulling them over and giving them tickets and then it went 
so far that they arrested people for blowing their horns. We went back to 
court and the judge said to me that if I holler "Honk Your Horn For Equal 
Education** again that I would be given up to five days in jail for each time 
I said it. 

They thought I was a major figure in the movement. They had five 
or ten different charges against me. I was sixteen at the time but I was 
being charged as an adult. The judge was saying, Tm in power here, and 
the Constitution states that when a judge is in power, whatever he rules, 
goes." Our lawyers said "You have to treat him as a minor." All the charges 
got dropped. 

When everything else failed, we decided that we had to negotiate 
with the powers-that-be. The city broke negotiations with BEST and we had 
to go back to the drawing board. The majority of Selma's population and 
the Selma public school system is black so we wanted majority represen- 
tation on the school board. 

We finally came up with a rotating school board. Every six months, 
blacks are in the majority and then the whites are the majority for the next 
six months. When the school board rotates, the white school board cannot 
overrule anything that the black board members ruled on. 

Even though we got the school board to agree to a rotating system, 
Selma still has some of the same basic problems. We are trying to figure 
out another way to go about solving these problems other than starting up 
another movement. 

MALIKA: I think what 1 would do in Selma, if I could, is to have a mass 
education project because I think if people had been more educated about 
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the issues before the movement started, it would have helped so much. A 
lot of people stayed at home and remained complacent because they were 
ignorant of the issues. Yes, they heard about it on the news or in the 
newspapers, but many people didn't get the facts. 

Even though I think it was an achievement to have a majority black 
school board, many other things need to happen. There is still an unelected 
school board whose allegiance is to the mayor and the city council, not to 
the people of Selma. 

RICHARD: One thing that IVe learned is getting angry ain't going to do but 
one thing and that's get you or someone else hurt. YouVe got to learn to 
deal with the problem. We are headed in a better direction when we can 
deal with the racism which revolves around tracking. We still have whites 
in Selma saying, "^Well^ at least you have freedom," but you can't call it 
freedom if you aren't free to grow. There's a huge amount of racism in 
Selma. 



PREDICTIONS 



Progress in Selma is slow. "We had our first Black History Month 
program in the history of the school but students are still not allowed to 
wear a shirt with Martin Luther King or any other symbol of black pride," 
reports Malika. 

The core organization of black parents, BEST» continues to try to 
work with the school board but more confrontation and civil disobedience 
seem inevitable in this southern city. Cries for justice by African Americans 
still ring out. The rap from Track Me To Freedom," a musical written by 
Rose Sanders^ says it all: 

Track me to excel, don't track me to fail; 
Track me to hope, don V track me to dope; 
Track me to worky don V track me to crime, 
Track me to fame, don V track me to gangs; 
So let me hear the freedom bells ring. 
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Richard Walker and Malika Simders, who you might expect would 
be battle-weary, continue to reflect on the movement and consider how 
they can contribute in the future. 

Richard is an active volunteer with 2 1st Century Youth Leadership 
Training Project, a national muhicultural organization founded by Rose 
Sanders, where the main mission is to build confidence and promote 
community involvement and an entrepreneurial spirit in the next 
generation. Following the Selma protests, Richard moved to Georgia to live 
with his father and complete his senior year there. Richard's future plans 
include majoring in history and then perhaps going to law school. 

Malika, who expected to pursue a career as a lawyer, now plans to 
major in education. She dreams of a school system that "challenges the 
minds of students and teaches Americans how to think, rather than what 
to think." 



INFORMATION STARTERS 



Other organizations that concontrate on racism are listed in 'Issues A to Z* in Part IV. 

★ Center for Youth Development and Policy Research 

Academy for Educational Development 
1255 23rd Street NW 
Washington, DC 20037 
(202) 862-1842 

Disseminates information on exemplary youth programs and policies, 
with a special focus on minorities and the poor. 

* Education Research Information Clearlnghouiv [ERIC] 

U.S. Department of Education 

555 New Jersey Avenue NW #300 

Washington. DC 2020&-5641 

(800) USE'ERIC (202) 626-9654 in DC 
Provides information on tracking as well as many oth«r educational 
issues and can refer you to other ERIC centers. 
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it MassAchusttts Advocacy Cantar 

76 Summer Street 
Boston, MA 02110 
(617)357^1 
Studies tracking and attematives. 

* National Asaociation for the Advancement of Colored People 

NAACP Youth Division 
4805 Mount Hope Drive 
BalHmoro, MD 21215-3297 
(301)358-6900 

The NAACP was involved with the landmark 1954 Brown v. Board of 
Education case when the Supreme Court ruled that segregated public 
schools violated the equal protection clause of the I4th Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution. 

* National Black Youth Leadership Council 

250 West 54th Street #800 
New York, NY 10019 
(212) 541-7600 

PronrK)tos minority student leadership and works to reduce the number 
of minority students who do not graduate from high school. The Council 
provkies inf6rmatk>n on problems of bigotry and racism. 

★ National Coalition of Education Activiata 

PO Box 405 
Roaedale, NY 12472 
(914)658-8115 

Focuseft on how the long history of racism, class, and gender 
di8crim.inatk>n has undermined our educattonal system. 

★ National School Boarda Aatoclatlon 

Resource Center/Library 
1680 Duke Street 
Aiexandria. VA 22314 
(703) 8388722 

Provkies information about policy decisions of school boards in 
neighboring coumtres or states, which may provide you with useful 
infbrmatkxi wtien trying to get your own school board to conskier 
spedfk: educatkMial reforms. 
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* 21sl C«ntury Youth Lsadsrshlp Training Projact 

PO Box 2516 
Selma, AL 36702 
(205) 874-0065 

Sponsors many conferanoes, leadership training sessions, and summer 
camps, all aimed at developing young leaders. This multicultural 
organization has chapters in thirteen states induding Louisiana, 
Mississippi. New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Washington. D.Q 
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Our answer is the woHd's hope; it is to rely on youth. The 
cmelties and obstacles of this swiftly changing planet will 
not yield to obsolete dogmas and oi^twont slogans. It 
cannot be moved by those who cling to a present which 
is already dying, who prefer the illusion of security to the 
excitement of danger. It demands the qualities of youth: 
not a time of life but a state of mind, a temper of the 
will, a quality of imagination, a ptrdominance of courage 
over tim idity, of the appetite for adventure over the love 
of ease. 

— Senator Robert F. Kennedy 

Speech at Univcnicy of O^owd, Souih Africa 1966 

Most Americans assume that the business of crafting new laws is confined 
to legislators, lobbyists, and the experts. For the most part, that's true. It 
is rare for ordinary citizens to participate in such policy making. It is even 
more extraordinary when young people are the catalysts for getting a law 
on the books. 

These citizens, who lack political clout because they are not yet old 
enough to vote, enjoy special leverage. At first it is their honesty that stuns 
decision makers. When lawmakers begin to listen to the proposals of these 
teenagers, they are jolted with the realization that these Americans — 
unlike the usual influence-peddlers or hired guns seen in the halls of the 
legislature — are beholden to no one. It is apparent that these young 
leaders are gripped with a sense that this is a critical point in their lives 
when they should be working for change. 

It obviously takes more than naive idealism to produce laws. Any 
proposal must withstand an enormous amount of criticism, and in every 
one of these oral histories, young activists meet with opposition. They also 
express how it feels when politicians ignore or intimidate them. Thqr relive 
those bruising moments in their campaigns when they felt discouraged or 
questioned their own positions. When faced with out-and-out defeat, they 
only become more determined to try harder. 

The perseverance of these young activists is a [XDwerful signal to 
lawmakers that they aren't kidding around. It takes many trips to the 
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statehouse, often testifying more than once, to begin to sway public opinion 
and a politician's vote. An ongoing publicity campaign is critical to keep a 
legislative initiative from being pushed to the back burner. Many months 
or even years may pass before legislative decisions are made. 

The real message which runs through these success stories is that 
everyone can have an impact in the political arena, even when it sometimes 
seems as if government is a private club that's closed to the general public. 
These young activists have paid their dues, learned how to win, and expect 
to do it again! 




I THOUGHT VOO SfWb THIS WAS /yVST FOOD. 
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OUTLAWING STEEL ANIMAL TRAPS 
Five Teens 
Sway the Statehouse 

Animal trapping is still a way of life in many parts of America. Some 
proponents argue that steel traps are necessary to stop the overpopulation 
of raccoons, foxes and other wild animals. 

Spring-loaded steel jaw traps, often called leg-hold traps, snap down 
on an animal's leg. The even more gruesome snare traps catch animals by 
the neck with a piece of steel wire, and usually kills them instantly. Steel- 
jaw traps are outlawed in New Jersey and only a few other states. At last 
count sixteen states prohibit snare traps and eight other states have enacted 
partial bans. 

A group of students at the Severn School in Annapolis, Maryland 
became convinced that a more humane trapping device, the box trap, 
should be the only trap permitted in the state. Bridget Berger, Dabney 
Boye, Amy Hackman, Sarah Long, and their leader, Jessica Early, took 
their concerns to the State Capitol building, which is located just a stone's 
throw away from their school. These five friends entered the Statehouse as 
untested thirteen-year old students and left as successful lobbyists. 
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JESSICA: What happened was I saw an ad in the newspaper with a piaure of 
a cat with its leg in a steel jaw trap. I believe it was printed by the SPCA 
— Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. I saw Delegate Marsha 
Perry\s name on the ad She is with the Maryland General Assembly. 
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I thought about it all night long. Leg-hold traps have teeth. They are 
made of steel. When an animal gets caught in one, it cannot free itself. It 
usually ends up biting or gnawing its legs or whatever is caught in the trap, 
to free itself. 

I had been an animal rights activist before that. I am a vegetarian. 
I don't buy leather, I just feel very strongly about animal rights. When I saw 
that ad, it was such a sad picture that I had to do something. 

So what I did was put together a folder of sheets of paper and 
wrote a little paragraph about banning traps on the first page. The next day 
I brought it to school and I got almost everyone in the middle school to 
sign it — about 155 students. 

Then I just sent the petition to Marsha Perry and told her I was 
from Severn School. I really had no idea how to get a bill passed. I didn't 
go to my parents because I knew I would get a three-hour lecture. My 
parents think I go a little overboard sometimes, especially because of my 
vegetarianism and my refusal to buy leather. My parents thought it was a 
stage I was going through, but it is something that I will believe in forever. 

I think Marsha Perry called Severn School and asked to talk with 
someone in reference to the petition 1 sent to her. They put Mr. Hoage on 
the phone because he was in charge of the Key Club and the Environment 
Club. Later that day he came up to me and said he*d like to see me after 
school. I didn't know him because he taught in the upper school and so I 
was a little worried. After school he showed me a letter from Delegate 
Perry. She had already been working on the legislation [to extend the 
Maryland law banning traps to their county which is adjacent to the 
Chesapeake Bay and other ecological resources]. 

After 1 talked with Ms. Perry, she told me about some of the 
counties in the state that already did ban the traps, about some that didn't, 
and about some that they were trying to work on. Ms. Perry wanted me to 
go before the committee and speak about the traps. If I had gone by 
myself, I would have been so nervous. I couldn't have done it by myself 
because I had no idea what it would be like or how many people were 
going to be there. So I first asked Amy, Dabney, and Sarah if they would 
help me. Then we realized Bridget had had a dog that had been killed by 
one of these traps. 
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SARAH: Jessica and I have been friends for a long time and I knew she 
stood by all this stuff. When she asked me, I was 
rtsilly willing to get involved and also I really love 
animals. So 1 was happy to help her out. 

PAHNEY: I've always loved animals, even though I 
am not a vegetarian. I was willing to do anything. 
I wasn't sure if the petition was going to make a 
iliffereiK'c, hut I was willing to help. 

AMY: I had seen the petition and Jessica asked 

nil of us if we wanted to do something with this. 
She explained about how the traps were still legal 
and still being sold. I remembered Bridget and 
how her dog died in a trap. 

BRIDGET I cannot remember how old I was, but my 
brother came up from the woods and he was 
holding something and I wasn't quite sure what it 
was. He was crying. My mom told me and my 
sister to go to my room and later she told me our 
dog, Mandy, was dead. My brother told me he 
had found her on the ice on the pond with a trap 
around her neck. After that, my dad called our 
neighbor and told him to get the traps out of there. Even though the 
neighbor said he had gotten all the traps out, my dad went back into the 
woods and collected another twenty-five traps. 

JESSICA: I wTote the speech for Dabney and me. Mr. Hoage helped us by 
putting it into more complex words. He had many ideas and we all talked 
about them together. We didn't really know all of the details. I think 
Delegate Perry told Mr. Hoage about the amendment that five senators 
supported that would allow people to own and sell traps but not use them. 
[The justification for this "killer** amendment was to give individuals an 
opportunity to sell their traps to people in rural counties where this law 
would not apply. The girls suggested an amendment to this amendment 
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MAKE EACH MINUTE COUNTI 

Wh«n you apMk befbr« a l«gi8lattv« 
oommKtM, •ach wttness m usuaUy 
)imk«d to two or thrM niinat«i. At 
this hMTing, th« five girtt cMverwj 
conciM tpMchM. jMsica gavt ttw 
optning piMt suppoiting ttm trap biU, 
which lasted about a nniauta. Dabney 
completed the tacond half of the 
speech. Sarah and Amy split their 
two-minute speech which zeroed ki 
on the *kiiler amendmenf that would 
have made the ban useless. They 
didn't mince words: "We are against 
elected officiala getting credit in an 
election year for passing what looks 
like an anknal rights biU but really 
isn't' Once ttiey had the senatorB' 
attention, Brkiget concluded with her 
account of how her dog died. 
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allowing owners only one year to get rid of their traps.] 

SARAH: When we first got in, there were five women talking in front of us 
and saying These girls are just doing this to get out of school." That was 
before we spoke. 

DABNEY: Marsha Perry spoke before we did and introduced us. We were 
really nervous. The only other people testifying were a hunter and an old 
lady who had lost several cats to these traps. 

JESSICA: When I first got to the podium I was so nervous. I looked at all of 
the senators and they were whispering to each other and grinning, which 
was very intimidating. But once we started they really tuned in. 

BRIDGET: After I spoke I was fine but then a hunter testified. He wore khaki 
pants and a shirt and was very mean. He started saying, "I believe this little 
girl but there is no way her dog could have died that way." As the hunter 
was talking, I was crying. My dog didn't die right away. When the snare 
grabbed Mandy's neck it didn't hit the places where she would have died 
instantly so she suffered all through the night. 

The women in front of us who had said "These girls are here just 
to get out of school" were trying to comfort me. Mr. Hoage was trying to 
comfort me. All the reporters were looking at me and they got the idea 
that what the hunter was saying was very upsetting. 

AMY: The hunter also talked about how we wear leather shoes rather than 

canvas. But I think all of the senators thought that what we were saying was 
true. 

SARAH: Plus the fact that we were so young made a big difference to them. 
Wow! If people this young realize what is going on, these traps must be a 
problen^. 

JESSICA: I had my doubts that we would win. Even though the hunter's 
speech wasn't very convincing, we wondered if the senators really believed 
him. He brought in a plastic snare trap and put it right on his arm and 
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pulled it off to show that there was no pain. We 
weren't sure if the senators had really seen a 
snare trap and whether they believed that was 
what it would look and feel like. The traps are 
made of steel, not plastic. He spoke after we did 
so we didn't have a chance to make any 
comments about what he said. 

AMY: I remember Sarah and I handed out 

copies of our testimony to reporters. At first they 
didn't even look at it. Afterwards, they asked us 
a lot of questions. It was Mr. Hoage's idea to 
have enough copies of the speeches for the 
newspapers. 

SARAH: I remember after we came back from the 
Statehouse, all of us were saying "I want to do 
that again!" 



Make sure to mal"^ copies of your 
speech! Pass out a copy of your 
statement to every committee 
member and if a tegislator is abeent, 
leave a copy in from of his or her 
ruuneplate. Don't wait for reporters to 
ask you for a copy; hand your 
Statement out before it is your turn to 
testify. Reporters are easy to spot 
because they often sit at a 
designated 'Press' table and use 
steno pads to take notes. 

Distributing copies inaeases the 
chance that your speech wii) get the 
attentk>n it desenres, espedaliy by 
those lawmakers or reporters who 
might arrive after you have spoken. 



JESSICA: The next day there was a newspaper 

article. Tliat's when we found out that the vote was unanimous. The first 
thing I did was call Bridget because her story affected me the most. I said, 
"We won! We won!" I left a message with most of the girls' parents just 
saying. Tell her we won!" 



BRIDGET: Everyone said, "Oh you must be so proud. I cannot believe you did 
this." The article was posted up on the bulletin board in school. Our names 
were underlined but I wasn't mentioned in the newspaper. [Bridget 
probably did not get her name in the story because she spoke 
extemporaneously; since reporters had received copies of the written 
speeches, they only had the full names of the other girls to include in the 
article.] 

JESSICA: I remember some of the boys were malcing fun of us before we 
went to the Statehouse but they were amazed when we won. 
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AMY: It made me feel that we can make a difference even though we are 

young. We were just five girls and we realized that just a few people can 
make a difference. 

DABNEY: It seemed so easy. Anybodj could do it, so if anybody could do it, 
then why aren't people doing it? If five eighth graders can do it, anyone 
can. If we had not been as young as we were, maybe they would have 
ignored us. If someone feels strongly about something, nothing can get in 
the way of acting on a concern and making a difference. 

BRIDGET: After doing that, I think that we could go back and do anything. We 
did it when we were only thirteen years old. My brother wishes he had 
done this himself after Mandy died. I think more kids need to start goLng 
out and doing more things for animals. 



PREDICTIONS 



This new law went into effect July 1992. In the words of the 
students' facult>' advisor, Jim Hoage, The people in Anne Arundel County 
who care about animals owe a debt to five Severn eighth graders. Without 
their lobbying effort, there would have been no time limit at all on 
possessing and selling the cruel traps. And the law, for that reason, would 
have become a dead-letter. It would appear to work but really would not." 

These animal rights activists seem to have changed the attitude of 
some of their peers. Boys who used to tell stories about feeding Alka- 
Seltzer to sea gulls and watching the birds blow up have stopped. Jokes 
about vegetarians have ceased, too. Sarah remembers how supportive many 
of her classmates were after their victory at the General Assembly. 

Jessica Early has her eye on another project: ''Before I graduate I 
am hoping to combat cosmetic research on animals. It is wrong and 
unnecessary!" Dabney chimes in, "Animals don't need to be dying for 
mascara. If animals need to die, let it be for the curing of diseases, not for 
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testing facial products!" A new animal rights campaign will no doubt be 
underway before these sophomores move on to college. 



INFORMATION STARTERS 



First, to learn about existing laws and regulations, contact ttie locaJ animal control 
agenc/ or the state department of natural resources. Each of the animal welfare 
organizations listed below has a unique perspective and philosophy about animal rights. 

* Amtricsn Society for the Prevention of CrueHy to Animals 

441 East 92nd Street 
New York, NY 10128 
(21 2) 876-7700 Fax: (21 2) 348^1 
Monitors pending legisiatioa 

ir Animal Welfare Information Center 

National Agricultural Library 
Room 304 
Beltsville, MD 20705 
(301) 344-3704 

Provides information about the federal government's responsibil'ity for 
animal protection. 

* Animal Welfare Institute 

PO Box 3650 
Washington. DC 20007 
(202) 337-2333 

Tracks legislation and also provides information on box traps, leg-hold, 
and cable-coated snare traps and other alternative trapping devices. 

* Fish and Wildlife Service 

U.S. Department of Interior 
4401 North Fairfax Drive 
Arlington VA 22203 
(703) 343-5333 
Enforces federal rules and regulations on trapping. 
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^^ Fur Tak«r« of America 

Route 3. Box211A1 
Aurora, IN 47001 
(812) 926-1049 

Seoks to ediK^e trappers in hunwie methods of trapping and 
consefvation ethics. 

* Humane Society of U.S. 

2100 L Street NW 
Washington, DC 20037 
(202) 452-1100 

Provides information on the status of legislation nationwide. The 
Humane Society's Youth Education Division, 67 Salem Road, East 
Haddam, CT 06423-0362 (203) 434-8666. offers a free copy of 'HSUS 
Student Action Guide/ 

* Nfttionel Trappers Association 

PO Box 3G67 
Bloomington, IL 61702 
(309) 829-2422 
Provides the perspective of 'harvesters of furt>6arers.'' 

* People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals 

PO Box 42516 
Washington, DC 20015 
(301) 770-7444 

Embraces perhaps the most radical animal rights view, opposing all 
forms of animal abuse and experimentation. 
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SMOKE-FREE GENERATION 
A Two-Year Campaign 
That Refused 
To Be Snuffed Out 

About an hour outside of Boston in the town of Sandwich, nearly thirty 
students launched what turned out to be a two-year campaign of lobbying 
Massachusetts lawmakers. Eventually these determined teenagers trans- 
formed their idea for tobacco-free public schools into law by overcoming 
opposition and many setbacks. Since this statute was enacted in 1987, many 
other states have adopted similar laws. 

Now in tleir final year of high school, seven seniors reminisced 
about the campaign they conducted four years earlier, hut which still ranks 
as a milestone for each of them. One night after school, Jeff Curry, Cindy 
DeNaples, Amanda Helfen, Aaron Hobart, Jenn Pistone. Ryan Tedeschi, 
and Lynn Terrill sat around eating pizza and sharing memories. 

INITIAL SPARK 

William Sangster, a health education teacher at Sandwich Junior/ 
Senior High School, was the spark that ignited this campaign. He kept the 
flame burning for two years. The previous year, Mr. Sangster's class was 
the driving force behind a new state law which increased fines levied on 
merchants for selling cigarettes and chewing tobacco to kids under 
eighteen. 

Impressed by the accomplishment of their older classmates, dozens 
of seventh graders wanted to do more than just take a field trip to the state 
capitol. They formed a group called Sandwich Students Against Smoking 
and started meeting after school with Mr. Sangster. 

Their idea was to ban smoking on public school grounds throughout 
Massachusetts as a way to discourage younger students from taking up the 
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habit. State Representative Peter Morin, who had been the sponsor of the 
law restricting over-the-counter tobacco sales to minors, introduced the 
smoke-free schools legislation. State Senator Paul Doane agreed to 
shepherd the bill through the Senate. Here's how it all began. 



IN THEIR OWN WORDS . . . 



JEFF: Mr. Sangster always emphasized Ihut smoking is a privilege, not a 

right. What gives you the right lo make someone else inhale your smoke 
if it hurts someone else's health? It is not a constitutional right. We were 
not trying to stop people who were already smoking but we were trying to 
keep people from starting. My father had quadruple bypass heart surgery 
two times. He used to smoke a lot. 'That was part of the reason I got 
involved. It wasn't something we had to do but something we wanted to do. 

RYAN: My grandmother was a heavy smoker so I kind of wanted to get 

involved to learn more about it. Also, when we were in sixth grade, the 
older kids were working on the bill and it looked exciting going to Boston 
and 1 wunted to be on TV. That was half the reason, but once I got 
involved I really got involved in the issues at hand. I didn't expect I'd get 
into it as much as I did. Some of the questions were tough. Obviously, kids 
who are smoking at sixteen or seventeen aren't going to easily quit but we 
wanted to slop smoking on school grounds so by the time kids who now are 
three or four get to be our age they won't smoke. 

JENN: People would ask us, "Why get rid of the smoking area if there is 

smoking in the bathrooms and stuff?" We thought if you cannot buy 
cigarettes until you are eighteen, how can you allow smoking in the 
schools? It was totally contradictory. 

[Early on in the campaign, students picked their "area of expertise/ which 
meant letter-writing, speech-making, interviews with the media, lobbying, 
or working behind-the-scenes. The meetings were brainstorming sessions.] 
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JEFF: Mr. Sangster would throw out an idea and we would all bring up 

our own ideas and end up changing it completely. For instance, he would 
give us an idea of writing a letter to a sports player and then he would 
suggest what information we could put down — basic facts and figures such 
as numbers of deaths from cigarettes, and we'd get pretty creative. 

JENN: We divided the House of Representatives into who Mr. Sangster 

thought would oppose us, who was kind of in the middle, and who would 
definitely support us. Then we went forward writing certain types of letters 
to certain types of representatives. 

AARON: It wasn*t a form letter. Each letter that we wrote was different, and 
in our own handwriting. 

LYNN: The letter writing was a stressful time. We needed a boost in 

confidence, which came when we finally got feedback from the legislators. 
This was only the beginning of a long road, and we were unaware of how 
hard and how difficult it would be. 

RYAN: It wasn't all work. Mr. Sangster made it fun for us, too. We got 

together after school and the meetings were attended by a bunch of kids 
that we all knew. 

AMANDA: I think we had a good combination. I mean there were go-getters 
like Lynn Terrill and Lori Beth Lind and they were the ones that could 
snag legislators. Then we had the effective writers. Those thirty people 
really blended. WeVe been tcild that we are a very special class and we are 
unique. But every class has its unity that it can build on. And if you catch 
those kids at the right time, then every class might be able to. A lot of kids 
let it slip by or they don*t have the oomph to go out and try to do 
something. 

TESTIFYING . . . ROUND ONE 

Once the committee scheduled hearings on Rep. Morin*s bill, the 
students, who were twelve years old at the time, prepared for center stage. 
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A favorite was Mr. Sangster's anti-anxiety technique: 

/ told them that they were going to be uncomfortable, and to 
wear loafers or shoes they could take on and off. When you 're 
up there and get nervous, you take your loafers off. Rub the 
bottom of your feet, and before you put your shoes back on, 
switch them around and put them on the wrong feet. Then say 
to yourself you've got to turn them around. Then you won't 
feel nervous anymore 

AMANDA: Besides a crash course in lobbying, we knew all our statistics; what 
the tar in cigarettes would do to you. We knew ail the definitions — we 
knew what we were talking about. We had been discussing it in class and 
we'd stay after school and have meetings. 

RYAN: All the hard questions we got asked. Mr. Sangster went over. He 

covered everything with us, often on the bus ride to Boston. If we weren't 
sure about a question, Mr. Sangster would suggest how to answer it the way 
a politician does. 

AMANDA: 1 don't think Mr. Sangster would have let anyone testily who didn't 
know whai they were doing. I don't think he would have put anyone there 
who would have felt threatened. I remember when I was speaking and 
someone got up and left, I didn't blurt out "Hey, where are you going?" but 
I knew enough to give him the eye. You learn about double talk and whom 
to look at and whom not to look at, not to speak quickly, and to emphasize 
what you really want. 

JENN: Mr. Sangster would say, "Expect this, expect that." It helped us as 

seventh and eighth graders to deal with the rudeness. When you are 
actually talking to the committee members and they are talking to the 
person next to them, you learn just to keep going by speaking louder and 
keeping their attention. 

LYNN: For example, in my statement I testified about the white shoe 

analogy: "Think a moment about a brand new pair of white shoes a young 
kid would get. Think of those shoes as your lungs. Every day the shoes get 
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a tiny speck of dirt on them. After a while they will get worn and torn. 
Think of a ten-year old kid with clear lungs. If he or she smokes, they are 
contaminating themselves a little bit each day just like the shoe. There is 
only one problem: the shoe can be replaced but what about the ten year 
old kid?" 

More hard-hitting testimony was offered. April Swartz, a soft- 
spoken member of the Students Against Smoking, challenged committee 
members with this argument: ''If someone came to you asking to stop teen 
suicide, everyone would be in favor of that idea. Our bill is the first step in 
slowing down a form of teen suicide. We need your help. Vote in favor of 
our bill for the children of tomorrow." Such moral reasoning, however, lost 
out to the arguments posed by those opposing the smoke-free school 
legislation. 

OPPOSmON WHERE YOU LEAST EXPECT IT 

The powerful tobacco industry was able to watch this battle from 
the sidelines because opposition surfaced from unexpected quarters. 
Although the Massachusetts Department of Public Health supported the 
legislation, the Massachusetts Department of Education argued that local 
school boards i'^hould decide such policies. Student governments across the 
state took the position that it was unfair to deny students eighteen years 
of age the right to smoke and at the same time allow the school faculty to 
smoke. Perhaps the most significant roadblock was the committee chairman 
in the House. 

Mr. Sangsier remembers talking with the kids after school the day 
he found out their bill was never going to get past the Committee 
Chairman, who insisted that the legislation prohibit faculty as well as 
students from smoking on school grounds. The Massachusetts Federation 
of Teachers had made it clear that such an amendment infringed on the 
rights of teachers as adults in the workplace and they would lobby 
strenuously against it. The students' reaction to defeat was amazing. 

JEFF: We got defeated but I think it was better for us. In a way we would 

have been happy if our hill hadn't died but it gave us more of a sense of 
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the real world. I didn't look at it like a soccer game; I didn't think it was 
a loss. I felt maybe it was the wrong time and maybe if we worked harder 
that they might pass it. It wasn't the end of the world. 

JENN: It was all part of the entire experience — just realizing not everyone 

was going to be for us. It really helped to set our minds as far as what we 
were actually going to have to do, all the convincing and selling we were 
going to have to do in order to get our point across in order to win. This 
was our community and we wanted everyone to know that we were here 
and we wanted to be heard. We knew what politics was about. We wanted 
to be understood. It strengthened our resolve. 

RYAN: After the black period we just gave up after awhile. During the 

summer I remember we were at a baseball game and this reporter caught 
us off guard. It wasn't like an interview where she called to talk Wiin us. 
Her article in the newspaper was about how we were frustrated with the 
smoking campaign. 

AARON: It was basically local gossip and the reporter from Broadsider 
misquoted us to make it sound like we were wasting our time and we were 
bunch of little kids trying to do something that we knew couldn't be done. 
We were really mad. 

LYNN: It was a ploy to divide us even further. For a while I guess it 

seemed to do just that. That summer, T got the letter from Channel 4 
saying they decided they wanted to have us on. I remember saying "Mom, 
Mom, Mom, We're going to be on TV!" I had tried many times to get in 
touch with Channel 4's People Are Talking, a big daytime show in the 
Boston area like Oprah Winfrey. It's on right before the soaps. It had been 
a year and a half since Channel 4 had been in touch with us and we finally 
had somewhere to start again. I called Mr. Sangster at his home. 

CINDY: I remember Mr. Sangster coming up to us and just making sure we 

wanted to do it. He was really excited and wanted to know who he still had 
with him and then we just started work all over again. 



